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THE CANARY AT CHURCH. 





They were singing good old “London,” 
As the evening, cool and sweet, 
Drifted with purple shadows 
Adown the city street. 
Round every church’s window 
The lusty ivy clung; 
The red faint sunshine flickered 
Its matchless leaves among. 
The dim nave, with its archer 
And clustered pillars rare, 
Had echoed to the cadence 
Of the pale rector’s prayer. 
And now, through tender silence, 
The thrilling fute-notes rang; 
And, sweet as angels’ voices, 
The rare old tunes they sang. 
When sudden, lo! appearing 
On carving quaint and old, 
Like a star astray from heaven, 
Fluttered a speck of gold; 
On to the lecturn flying, 
Up to the bishop's chair, 
With clear notes soaring, chanting 
His wondrous vespers there. 
Full rolled the singing voices, 
Yet sweeter, richer, higher, 
God’s silver-throated chorister 
Outsang the trainéd choir. 


+o 


AN INTERMEDIATE GENERATION OF 
LEADERS, 


The Republican party of Massachusetts 
—and hence the controlling influence of 
the State—is passing just now under the 
guidance of a very estimable and valuable 
class of leaders. They are Boston lawyers, 
below middle age, and having many qual- 
ities in common. They are cultivated, 
courteous and courageous; they are men 
of high politica. principles; and common- 
ly—though not quite always—of high po- 
litical methods. They are not working 
mainly to promote themselves; they wish 
to purify government: they are opposed 
to “the machine” in politics, and they are 
in favor of civil service reform. ‘Three of 
this class controlled and shaped the late 
Republican Convention—Messrs. Lodge, 
Codman and Adams—and it was on the 
whole the strongest political convention I 
ever attended, the most unflinching in tone, 
the most united and enthusiastic in popu- 
lar feeling. Other men of this class, re- 
cently prominent in our State affairs, are 
Messrs. G. G. Crocker, R. M. Morse, Jr., 
Roger Wolcott, Samuel Hour, H.W. Sprague 
and John F. Andrew. Itis a great thing for 
the State to command the services of such 
men. They do much to redeem the mean- 
ing of the abused word “politician.” 

Yet all these men are, so far as I know, 
opposed to Woman Suffrage; they are all 
—except perhaps Messrs. Adams and An- 
drew—very pronounced and unequivocal 
in their opposition. While readily follow- 
ing James Freeman Clarke as political in- 
dependents and George William Curtis as 
civil service reformers, they turn aside 
from these older leaders when it comes to 
4question of the enfranchisement of half 
the human race. Right in respect to sub- 
ordinate and immediate measures, they 
are wrong as to the measure which goes 
deepest. That political reform in which 
historians will one day, as I think, find the 
chief touchstone for the public men of this 
period—because, though not the most im- 
Mediately pressing, it bears most closely 
o%M abstract right—this measure finds all 
these men on the wrong side. How shall 
We account for it? 

The answer seems to me very simple. 
These men were all reared, in this respect, 
Under a peculiarly narrowing influence. 
They were all too young to receive the in- 
fluence of the great reformatory move- 
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| great measure for her success. 





ments of the previous generation,—agita- 
tions which brought men and women to- 
gether on a basis of equality. On the oth- 
er hand, they are not young enough to feel 
the influence of the new opportunities now 
opened for the equal education of women. 
Most of them were reared in the schools 
of Boston, at a time when no girl was 
thought worthy to go beyond the grammar 
school,—when the battles for the Girls’ 
High School and the Girls’ Latin School 
were still unfought. All of them, I be- 
lieve, graduated at-Harvard College, and 
at a time when no college for women ex- 
isted in Massachusetts, and when the **An- 
nex” was not even planned. <A training 
thus one-sided, while making them coura- 
geous and conscientious within the limits 
of their light, could hardly be expected to 
make them enlightened us regards women. 
They, like the women of the same circle 
and generation—also too young for the 
Anti-Slavery agitation. too old for the new 
educational advantages—imight reasonably 
be expected to be conservative. ‘The influ- 
ences of “the environment’ would count 
for very little unless they produced some 
such result. 

The supporters of the Woman Suffrage 
movement in the legislature have usually 
been, so far as I have observed, men from 
the country who have been trained in those 
mixed public schools which are, outside of 
Boston, almost universal,—or in academies 
of the same description—or in colleges 
where both sexes are taught. ‘These men 
may or may not be as enlightened or ele- 
vated in their other aims as the class whom 
| I at first named—though very often they 
are quite as elevated—but they have escap- 
ed this especial source of narrowness. And 
they represent, in this respect, the future. 
The contest for the equal education of wom- 
en isalready fought and all but won in Mas- 
sachusetts. No Latin school boy in Boston 
has reason to look down on his sister who 
graduates at the Latin school for girls. 
Boys and girls from the English High 
Schools can alike enter the ‘Institute of 
Technology.” Smith College duplicates 
its neighbor Amherst; the **Annex” will 
virtually enlarge Harvard; Wellesley fur- 
nishes a counterbalance for Tufts and Wil- 
liams; Boston University makes no dis- 
tinction of sex. If the next generation 
that rises up among our public men shall 
still oppose Woman Suffrage, the explana- 
tion will not lie so plainly in their school- 
ing. T. W. i. 
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MRS. CUTLER IN VERMONT. 


LYNDON, SEPT. 24, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 





Since I Jast wrote you Ihave been among 
the eagles’ nests of the country. Leaving 
our kind friends at Johnson,who were very 
courteous and hospitable, and where a 
normal school composed largely of young 
ladies is most successfully conducted by 
Principal Conant, assisted by three ladies, 
I was met at Morrisville by Mrs. 8. M. 
Tift and Mrs. Sanborn, who had interested 
themselves in my appointment. We hada 
good audience in the town hall, and there 
seemed to be a very candid hearing. There 
are a few earnest advocates of suffrage 
| there who may be relied on for judicious 
| co-operation. 

‘The next day I went by coach over to 
Stowe. This picturesque village lies at 
the foot of Mt. Mansfield, the highest point 
of land in the State, a Pisgah among moun- 
tains, from which one can overlook a vast 
area of hills and plains and mountains and 
woods and lakes and streams. A great 
caravansary for summer boarders has for 
years opened its hospitable doors in the 
village to welcome the world-weary. Its 
table is said to be served with the most de- 
lighttul viands, and its attendance every 
way desirable. Here I met Miss Anna C. 
Brackett, the teacher who for several years 
was so well known through her normal 
school work in St. Louis, and more recent- 
ly as principal of a very important school 
in New York. Thoroughness has been 
her motto as a teacher, and her success has 
been so assured that Iam told *‘she could 
command greater wages than a man.” The 
fact that she has never shirked any ques- 
tion of right or duty, nor cringed before 
the old idol conservatism, accounts in a 
A few la- 
dies here had interested themselves in get- 
ting up my meeting. The platform was 
tastefully decorated with flowers, and the 
feeling of welcome was assured. The at- 
tendance was good, and the audience was 
made up, for the most part, of the intelli- 
gent and refined. The Methodist clergy- 
man gave a kindly introduction and the 





Congregational pastor a very earnest hear- 








ing. The latter is a graduate of Oberlin, 
a young minister of much promise who, in 
subsequent conversation, showed a strong 
desire to understand the matter. He had 
been impressed by the presentation of the 
subject at the recent Commencement at 
Oberlin, and recognized in some true meas- 
ure, the claims of the question to consider- 
ation. Mrs. Pottle, who kindly entertained 
me, hopes to be at the annual convention 
in Brooklyn. 

From Stowe I went to Montpelier, where 
my appointment was for Saturday evening. 
The friends had made generous prepara- 
tion, and I found here quite a number of 
influential ladies openly advocating equal 
suffrage for women. The evening audi- 
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ence was good, and I felt much indebted | 
to the Rey. Mr. Wright, pastor of the Unit- | 


arian church, for his most kindly introduc- 
tion. On Sunday evening I spoke for the 
W.C. T. U. in Mr. Wright’s church to a 
good audience. 

On Monday I left for Peacham. A stage 
ride from Barnet, of seven and one-half 
miles, up, up among the high hills, brought 
me to the old home of ‘Thaddeus Stevens 
and Oliver Johnson. I had the pleasure 
of spending an hour with the venerable 
brother of the latter, who, though ‘weil 
stricken in years,” shows no abatement of 
his old ardor for truth and righteousness. 
It was pleasant to see him among the lis- 
teners, and to go with his hearty *‘God- 
speed.” The Congregational church in 
which I spoke has a fine organ, the gift of 
Oliver Johnson, a souvenir of his love for 
his dear native hills. ‘The pastor, Rev. 
Mr. Martyn, is an outspoken suffragist, 
and his Western experience of some five 
years’ pastorate has given him a courage 
of his opinions that is not always found 
among the home force. On a beautiful 
eminence, that commands a wonderful pan- 
orama of hills and valleys, and overlooked 
by Mt. Washington, soft and blue in the 
distance as a poet's dream, stands a noble 
monument inscribed with the names of the 
gallant heroes who fell in the war of the 
rebellion; and near it is the old cemetery 
where sleep the fathers and mothers of 
inany good and true men and women who 
have gone out from the old mountain home 
to enrich the nation with their intelligence 
and virtue. Here I found the grave of 
Thaddeus Stevens’ mother. He left a be- 
quest of a thousand dollars to keep it cov- 
ered with flowers and tenderly remember- 
ed. Iam sorry the officers of the town do 
not better see to the use of the interest on 
this bequest. A woman should be chosen 
to administer this, instead of a man who 
is nol even a gardener. 

In early times the good people had the 
choice of an academy or the county-seat. 
Danville was ambitious of the county-seat, 
and Peacham took gladly the academy, 
which has stimulated many a young man 
and woman to high endeavor. 

My next appointment was at McIndoe’s 
Falls, where I had a good audience, and 
found some earnest people. 

My next was at North Danville, the na- 
tive place of Frances Willard’s mother. 
The county fair held at St. Johnsbury 
greatly interfered with attendance, but still 
the audience was better than anticipated. 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Drew are both very 
2arnest friends of suffrage, and their sur- 
roundings show them both intelligent and 
practical. Their fine dairy is managed in 
the most improved way, and the barn, 
with its great silo, shows that the master 
is no fossil. ‘This year he is putting in his 
corn and green rye without the labor of 
cutting, and finds that he can do it with 
less than half the expense and make quite 
as good feed for his fine Jerseys. This 
“canning” of green feed is going to al- 
most revolutionize dairying in New Eng- 
land. 

From Danville I came to Lyndon, the 
pleasant new home of Mrs. Hidden, also 
the birthplace of Miss Willard’s father. 
This fact is of some significance, for the 
people foilow with natural pride the won- 
derful career of the daughter who is going 
out like Deborah of old, leading the hosts 
to victory. Let us hope she will live to 
sing as grand a song of deliverance! Last 
evening, by the courtesy of the Congrega- 
tional minister, I spoke in his church on 
‘*Woman Under the Christian Dispensa- 
tion.’’ The Methodist clergyman dispensed 
with his usual service and attended the 
meeting. ‘The pleasant audience-room was 
well filled, and the attention was earnest. 

Thus the work goes on. Surely there is 
every reason to feel encouraged in this 
part of the State. My next appointments 
are for West Burke, Coventry, Westfield 
and Derby. H. M. Tracy CUTLER. 











SUFFRAGE MEETING IN CAMBRIDGE. 
CAMBRIDGE, VT., SEPT. 22, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mrs. ‘Tracy Cutler gave a suffrage lecture 
here last Monday evening in the Congrega- 
tional Church. There was a very good at- 
tendance. The audience was larger than it 
will average on Sundays. We were very 
much pleased with Mrs. Cutler, and she 
left a very good impression. She is just 
the one to workin Vermont. She is fair, 
not at all bitter, and eminently refined 
and lady-like. This latter quality is not 
usually attributed by unbelievers to the 
advocates of woman suffrage. We Ver- 
monters «ure very conservative, and a 
speaker is more acceptable who does not 
go “too far.” There has been a general 
discussion of the subject this morning in 
the village, and I have heard of one “‘war 
of words” between an old man who left 
before the close of the lecture, and a 
young giri who is very anxious to have 
her “rights.” In this discussion the old 
man was so badly worsted that he retreat- 





ed ignominiously, saying that he would | ¢ - 
| istee, Mich., on the subject of “Equal 
| Rights,” on Saturday evening, the 15th 


not talk with her any more. He said that 
‘it was of no use for women to go against 
the Bible. That sacred book says that the 
woman shall be subject to the man.” Our 
young friend asked him if his wife (who 
is known to be the head of the family) 
was subject to him? “If it says so in the 
Bible,” she said, ‘tyou ought to make her 
so.” Her account of the conversation was 
side-rending. I wish you had been here to 
listen to it. 

Some women are quite active here in the 
temperance work, and Mrs. Cutler pro- 
duced a good impression in that direction. 
I think some were convinced that the bal- 
lot would be an effective help in this work. 
The cause is certainly very fortunate in its 
representative in this State, and we hope 
the seed will lodge in good soil and bear 
fruit. P. C. 


oo 
FIELD NOTES FROM VERMONT. 


STOWE, VT., SEPT. 17, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Although the subject of woman suffrage 
has agitated the public mind for many 
years, it has never been discussed in the 
form of a lecture in our little town until 
the evening of the 13th inst., when a good- 
ly number of our citizens who are seeking 
enlightenment, whether skeptical or other- 
wise, gathered at the Town Hall to listen 
to Mrs. H. M. ‘Tracy Cutler. This lady 
proved herself eminently capable of treat- 
ing the subject in the light of truth and 
reason. She awakened a new sense of re- 
sponsibility, and created much enthusiasm 
in the minds of those who have given the 
subject thought. 

We hope that Mrs. Cutler will visit us 
again in the near future, and that she will 
be able to awaken such an interest through- 
out the State that we may be able to form 
an organization, and hold a convention that 
will spread and facilitate the work so aus- 
piciously begun. 

May God speed and bless our 
work, is the prayer of 

Mrs. EUNICE POTTLE. 


a+ 
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A CHARACTERISTIC POEM. 


noble 








Extract from verses written by the late 
Charles H. Codman, for a social family 
gathering, and read at Mr. Codman’s fu- 
neral by the Rey. E. A. Horton, Saturday, 
Sept. 22, 1883: 

For I know the dear departed, 
If such be God’s sweet will, 

Are around us and above us, 
At least in spirit still; 

And our love for those who've left us, 
Of whom we've been bereft, 

Ehould not be lost to this dear world, 
But showered on those still left. 


Let us help all those who need it,— 
‘The poor, sad, wicked, weak ; 
Let us give both gold and sympathy 
To those who these must seck, 
Let us educate and strengthen 
And make all classes free, 
And strive to make the human race 
Blest in true unity. 


Let us drive away the darkness, 
The evil and the night; 
Let us leave the world some better 
For having seen the light. 
And if we do not eee it all, 
Our brother surely may ; 
And we'll have the glorious thought that we 
Helped bring the happy day. 

These simple lines have a significance to 
those who knew Mr. Codman, quite inde- 
pendent of their literary merit. They are 
a literal expression of the spirit of his life. 
In all public and private relations he was 
indeed the ideal citizen. Now that he is 


removed from our daily association the 
beauty of his character becomes more clear- 
ly apparent. 


H. B, B. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Mrs. CELIA THAXTER has returned to 
the Hotel Winthrop, Boston, where she 
will spend the winter. 


Mrs. J. K. BARNEY will represent Rhode 
Island at the Louisville Educational Meet- 
ing. 

RANOVALANA III., the ‘new queen of 
Madagascar, is a widow, though but 
twenty-two years old, and a Christian. 

Mrs. Saran H. Bisnor, of Jackson, 
Mich., has been elected a member of the 
school board of that city. 

Dr. KATE I. KELSEY has gone. for a 
year to Wyoming Territory, where women 
are the political equals of men. She en- 
joys the freedom and equality. 


Miss AGNES EMERY won the Howland 
prize, at the Commencement of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, for the best essay on 
civil service reform. 

Mrs. JULIA B. NELSON spoke, by request 
in the German Methodist church near Man- 


inst. 


Mrs. Mary A. LIveERMORE delivered 


| for the first time in public her lecture 


upon “Anne Whitney, a Woman Sculptor,” 
at the first meeting of the Melrose Art 
Club for the season in the Unitarian 
church, on Wednesday evening. The Wo- 
man’s Club was present by invitation. 


Mrs. HANNAH CLARK, of Elkhart, Ind., 
has purchased four lots at Nemoka, for the 
purpose of building an old ladies’ home. 
One thousand dollars have already been 
raised, and parties have been engaged to 
beautify the lots. 

Mrs. JOSEPHINE E. BUTLER has gone 
to the Continent for a little rest before 
beginning work for the Congress at the 
Hague, and begs her English correspond- 
ents to refrain from sending her commu- 
nications which require an immediate re- 
ply. 

Miss LORAINE P. BUCKLIN, a lady of 
rare gifts and accomplishments, delivered 
a parlor lecture at No. 158 Clifford Street, 
Providence, her theme being the life and 
times of Maria Theresa. This will be fol- 
lowed by several other lectures by Miss 


Bucklin, who is highly appreciated in 
Providence. 
Miss HoOwarp, the American female 


physician in China, now treating the wife 
of the great Viceroy, is besieged by ladies 
of wealthy families ‘‘who would rather die 
than be treated by a foreign male physi- 
cian.” Her success is but one indication 
of the need of female physicians in the far 
East. 

Rey. Apa C. BOWLEs is lecturing for 
temperance under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, and is meeting with very 
encouraging success. She has engage- 
ments months ahead. Mrs. Bowles is 
everywhere working for suffrage, and the 
W. C. T. U. is fully committed to that. 

Mrs. AMANDA SMITH, who was once a 
slave in Delaware, and who is well known 
in many churches in this city and Brook- 
lyn, has reached Monrovia, Liberia, after 
three years of successful evangelistic work 
in Great Britain and the East Indies. She 
is working diligently among the Liberian 
colonists, but finds herself hampered by a 
lack of temperance and other religious 
publications. 

Mrs. ETHIRAJULU, a native lady, ac- 
cording to a statement published in a Mad- 
ras paper, has been granted permission by 
Mr. Nayadu, B. A., a sub-magistrate, to 
practise in his court asa private pleader. 
The new practitioner is described as “the 
wife of the Rev. S. Ethirajulu, whom na- 
tive Christians of Madras may still remem- 
ber,” and as ‘‘a lady talking English very 
fluently, and charmingly, and European- 
like in her habits, except in her dress.” It 
appears that at present, Mrs. Ethirajulu is 
keeping a private girls’ school in the city. 

Mrs. CLARA GAMWELL WARNER has 
made many friends at her new summer 
home, Bemis Heights, Saratoga Co., N 
Y. The “Social Union” of the place ten- 
dered her a supper before she left, at 
which a letter was handed her, enclosing 
a greenback of a gratifying denomination, 
to which the letter referred as follows: 
‘“Mrs. Warner has given us great pleasure 
in an artistic way; will she kindly extend 
her generosity to the acceptance of the en- 
closed, which is offered, not as a measure, 
but as a mark of our regard for her as 
artist and woman.” 
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HERR LASKER ON WOMAN’S SPHERE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Serr. 12, 1883. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 


I was amused with what purported to 
be an interview with that great German 
Statesman, Herr Lasker, who is travelling 


ladies present, the society, the world in gen- 
eral, and the Lady Mayoress in particular. 
He said that the subject of ladies’ 
dress there were divided opinions as well 
as divided skirts, but all agreed that it 
was the duty of ladies to look as natty as 
was compatible with health. He closed 


on 


touch was sanctifying and whose nearness 
was preservative. ‘You cannot burn him: 
he is a god,” said the people. “If he bea 
god he will not burn,” said the officers; 
“we are going to try,” and they held it on 
a stick in the fire, that the people might 
see it as it was consumed. The victory 


of raising men to a higher level of honor 


and morality. BETH. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
— ++ 
COLBY COLLEGE. 
Colby College, at Waterville, Me., de- 
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: 
| Hvuman BLoop.—On the purity and Vitality 
the blood depend the vigor and health of the 
| whole system. Disease of various kinds is oft 
| only the sign that nature is trying to remove the 
| disturbing cause. A remedy that ‘gives life ani 
| vigor to the blood, eradicates scrofula and Othe, 
impurities from it, as Hood’s Sarsaparilla ur, 
| doubtedly does, must be the means of pre ventin, 
| many diseases that would occur without its ys, 
| Sold by dealers. ; 


—_—_—_— 


GOSSIP J 


A woman-c 
forks, Dakota 
the place. 
The Dakota 


yesterday, aft 
ed a prohibitic 
36. 

The competi 
pointment in| 
jpcreasing. 


through this country sight-seeing and mak- 
ing himself familiar with our ways ‘and 
customs. It seems strange and wholly out 
of reason for Herr Lasker to advance such 
uncivilized ideas as he has been expressing 
during his visit to our country. This 


serves special reverence as an educational | 
institution, for it is committed to the prin- | —— 
ciple of co-education. President Pepper, 
who succeeded Dr. Robbins last year, be- 
lieves in all the rights which a “liberal 
education” can allow, and in making vital 


Next day four other idols 
shared the same fate, and the rest followed. 
One was a little bag of sand, another con- 
sisted of three round pieces of wood united 
by asilver chain. ‘The people looked on 


with a few remarks on the advantages con- | was complete. 
ferred upon the lower classes of free lec- 
tures, one being given almost every day 
in some part of England, and also by the 
circulation of hygienic literature, and the 
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* great German orator has discovered that well-attended annual exhibitions of the | in wonder, and when the process was tad or ualifications 
American women are generally much bet- society. over, seeing that they had no gods to wor- | and positive by visible forms of ow ol - 0 there we 
ter educated than the men. But he adds The exhibition, as now conducted, is a | ship, they sent to the Queen to ask what | ance, the law and gospel of equal rights he The 

multum in parvo, for the hall contains | they were to worship for the future. ‘The | and co-education. In his inaugural ad- ne po only ¢ 


that the male population are engaged in 
bread-winning pursuits, while the women 
have many hours of leisure to cultivate the 
refined arts of knowledge. This most gen- 
erous German statesman displays his defi- 
ciency in true statesmanship when he ig- 
nores justice and true worth. Although 
acknowledging the advanced position of 
American women, he cannot, (being nar- 
row-minded and tied down by German 
principles) accord them the place which 
their superiority demands. 

But when we see the low condition in 
which the German women are placed, one 
ought not to be surprised to hear this rep- 
resentative of the German Empire, in 
answer to the question whether he thought 
it ‘‘best” to deny the highest education to 
woman, say that it was a question in his 
mind whether it was consistent with the 
people of this country, or any other, to al- 
low the frae education of the female pop- 
ulation. 

In a social light Herr Lasker does not 
object to women’s being trained in parlor 
accomplishments. But when it comes to 
local government and national representa- 
tion, they must be like the small boy— 
seen but not heard. This Berlin star must 
shine very bright ‘tat home,” but if we 
are not mistaken his light will be some- 
what dim in a country like this, where true 
worth and equal rights are recognized. 
Herr Lasker holds that it is not good for 
any country to have women acquire power 
by being better educated than men, that 
woman was not born to be man’s superior, 
He is willing to accord them the privilege 
of earning a livelihood. But he adds, some- 
what on the principle of « steamboat ad- 
vertisement, that such women should be 
“limited in number.” 

According to him, the German govern- 
ment has potteries where German girls 
can find employment, but the wages paid 
are a mere pittance. Throughout the en- 
tire German empire there is but one col- 
lege devoted to the education of women, 
and that has been recently inaugurated. 


specimens of nearly everything that may 
be said to come under the fostering care of 
the society, foods and dietetics, the sanita- 
tion of the home, under which head we find 
everything from the building of the house 
with proper ventilation, heating, etc., down 
toan improved potato steamer. Le onfined 
my attention principally to the new styles 
of dress. 

The hygienic underwear much the 
same as we have in America, consisting of 
various styles of combination garments. 
There were several kinds of underwaist. 
The porous elastic bodice, no steels, but- 
toned transversely, and laced on the hip. 
Among the curiosities was a corset said to 
have been worn by Queen Elizabeth, in 
old gold satin, and a stomacher dated 1630, 
formerly belonging to the Gisbournes of 
Derby. 

Mrs. Pfeiffer’s classic Greek 
tracted much attention. The 
is a simple, unshaped princess; the drap- 
ing worn over it, an oblong scarf artisti- 
eally draped and fastened gracefully over 
the shoulder. 

The bewildering variety of exhibits is 
apt to distract the eye, but one leaves the 
hall with a of satisfaction; for 
though the exhibition is complex, the ob- 
ject is simple—the amelioration of the ills 
of mankind, to discover the maximum of 
healthfulness and beauty, combined with 
the minimum of expense and labor. Good 
results have already been achieved, and 
better will no doubt follow; for the Eng- 
lish, although not so inventive as our own 
countrymen, have a genius for patient re- 
search which we Americans lack.—J/iss 
Dale Owen, Demorest’s 
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QUEEN RANAVALONA. 





The reign of Queen Ranavalona, the soy- 


ereign of Madagascar, began in 1868. It 
marked a new era in Malagasy history. A 


series of important reforms were at once 





It is poor policy fora German statesman, | 


and especially for the renowned Herr Las- 
ker, to come to America where the educa- 
tion of both sexes is universal, and pro- 
nounce his crude ideas and opinions as to 
the true method of education. Hereafter, 
when interviewed by representative Amer- 
ican newspapers, he will be wise to treat 
topies of a different nature than ‘the 
sphere of woman,” leaving that part of 
the human race for some one who can 
view impartially and adjudge the true po- 
sition that should be occupied by women 
in our worldly vocations. 
GRANT PARISH. 
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DRESS REFORM EXHIBIT. . 


I had the pleasure a few evenings since, 
of attending a conversazione where the 
main feature of the evening was an ani- 
mated discussion on dress. reform and 
kindred subjects. Lady Harberton read a 
concise and sensible paper; the arguments 
used were much the same as those urged 
by the reformers I have heard in America, 
but the freedom with which she spoke of 
the injuries done the various parts of the 
body by injurious pressure, heavy skirts, 
etc., was unique in its refreshing freedom 
from cant and shams. Her ladyship was 
dressed in the celebrated divided skirt, a 
combination suit of pale blue brocade and 
chocolate silk, ornamented with diamonds. 
Her waist is of natural proportion and 
outlines, unhampered by stays. Lady 
Harberton is more fortunate than many re- 
formers, in the fact that her own appear- 
ance is testimony sufficient to prove her 
theories. She is the embodiment of exu- 
berant health. 

An interesting exhibition of the ‘‘Na- 
tional Health Society” has just been 
opened. Among the patronesses, officers 
and committee of the society we find 
many influential names: Princess Christ- 
ian, Princess Louise, Princess Mary Ade- 
laide, the Duke of Westminster, Earl and 
Countess of Derby, Lady George Hamil- 
ton, Countess of Pembroke, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Viscountess Harberton, and a 
number of others. The introductory ad- 
dress of the formal opening was made by 
Ernest Hart, the scientist. He gave cheer- 
ing accounts of the success of the society, 
stating that since its organization in 1871 
it has done much practical good, the gain 
of life having been two to the thousand. 
The next speech was by the Lord Mayor. 





He complimented every one, the lords and 


‘wood about as big as a man’s thumb in- 


set on foot. The term of military service 
was reduced to five years. The corrupt 
and vexatious system of legal procedure 
was exchanged for trial by jury. Nation- 
al education was so vigorously promoted 
that the native schools in the provinces of 
Imerina and Betsileo alone now muster a 
total, according to some authorities, of 
130,000 pupils. All persons engaged in 
educational work were declared exempt 
from the compulsory government service, 
which is the native substitute for taxation. 
The cruel practices of native superstition 
were unsparingly swept away, and in 1877 
all the slaves from the Mozambique coast 
who still remained in the country were 
freed at one blow. The spread of Chris- 
tianity was encouraged, and the domestic 
condition of the people ameliorated in ev- 
ery way. 

Under Queen Ranavalona’s sway idol- 
atry was forever extirpated. Karly in her 
reign the queen embraced Christianity and 
built a royal chapel. Meanwhile the 
wooden fence around the temple of the 
great national idol has been pulled down, 
and the priests assumed a threatening as- 
pect, even hinting that their god had med- 
icine which would avenge him on the her- 
etic sovereign. On the 8th of September, 
1870, they came in force to the capital to 
claim their rights as nobles. A council 
was called, and it was decided to send the 
Chief Secretary of State and other high 
officials to the sacred village, seven miles 
from the capital, and burn ‘the idol before 
its keeper returned. ‘They set off the same 
afternoon, and, by an authority from the 
Prime Minister, seized the idol’s house. 
The wood of the fallen fence was collected, 
a fire was made, and the contents of the 
temple were brought out to be burned. 
First the long cane carried before the idol 
in processions was thrown in; then twelve 
bullocks’ horns from which incense or ho- 
ly water had been sprinkled; then three 
scarlet umbrellas and the silk robe worn 
over the idol by the keeper who carried it. 
Then came the idol’s case—the trunk of a 
small tree hollowed and fitted with 
cover, and, last of all, the idol itself. 

Hardly any of the present generation 
had seen the god, and great was the sur- 
prise when he was produced. ‘Two pieces 
of scarlet silk about three feet long and 
three inches wide, with a small piece of 


serted in the middle between them, so that 
the silk formed, as it were, two wings, 


government, says the English /ndependent. 
appealed to the native Christians to send 
Christian teachers, and they at once re- 
sponded. It was found that of 280 towns 
and villages in Imerina 120 already had 
Christian churches, and teachers were at 
once found for all the rest. 
owe 


A SOCIETY OF WOMAN-HATERS. 
The 
What will the WOMAN’s JOURNAL say 
to this? In Vesprim, in Hungary, a soci- 
ety of ““woman-haters” has been establish- 
ed. ‘The circular says that ‘tthe founders 
of this association have been convinced by 
long and painful experience that in modern 
society woman. with rare exceptions, is 
no longer the ideai woman, but a creature 
of frivolity, of worldly, foolish pleasures, 
a puppet of fashion, not suited to make the 
only support of her sex (man) happy, but 
likely to make him miserable by her de- 
eeit. This has induced us to found a 
union whose motto is, Hate woman! and 
whose object is, when we see men hasten- 
ing to the yawning abyss of marriage, to 
save them from that earthly hell and its 
pains, if they can yet be saved. Away 
with antisematism, away with politics! 
Let us free the world from the single evil 
of woman’s rule, and all evils will be over- 
thrown. Up, then. The flag is unrolled. 
On to victory!” The Hungarian ladies, 
we are told, but we confess we do not be- 
lieve it, tremble at the name of the new 
society. How long will it hold out? The 
King of Navarre and his three lords sub- 
scribed an oath to study together for three 
years, and not even talk with a woman; 
and long before the time was up they 
were all in love and successful wooers. 
Benedick the married man is a proverb. 
The Woman’s Club may take courage: 
their haters will be subdued before long. 


Boston Daily Advertiser says: 


We do not think the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
need tremble, nor even give a second 
thought to the matter. This mirror, 
which the woman-haters hold up to the 
other sex, is probably akin to those often 


seen in cheap boarding-houses, which 
sometimes give the beholder two noses, 


and sometimes none at all, perhaps locate 
one eye in the forehead, and the other in 
the cheek, while said beholder wonders at 
the 
“change 
Into something rich and strange.” 

Yet this Hungarian mirror is not so 
blurred but what we catch a glimpse of 
the men holding it up, and skulking be- 
hind the frame;—faces red, lips thick, 
chins heavy, and pockets more or less 
empty from dealing with evil. 

Let the Hungarian women second these 
men’s wishes in so far as keeping them 
back from “‘the yawning abyss of mar- 
riage,” for surely the wife would suffer 
most from the fall. 

‘*How long will it hold out?’ Not till 
victory, but only till some other foolish 
idea attracts these silly creatures. No, the 
Woman’s Club wlll not tremble, nor lose 
courage, before such a ridiculous and in- 
significant foe. L. F. S. B. 
Lynn, Mass. 


_— 
MAN’S POSITION TOWARDS WOMAN. 





If all men could be brought to see their 
exact relation toward all women just as it 
is, they would walk up in a body and offer 
the ballot to women. Yes! we should 
be urged to accept it. 

A few of the best men now see the case 
clearly, but the majority refuse to see the 
inferior position in which they hold women. 
A gay little woman once acknowledged to 
me that she always carried round with her 
‘ta bottle of molasses to pour over the 
men.” It was a very true simile. 

Men often say—**Womenrule now ; what 
more do they want?” But how do women 
rule? That class of women who stoop to 
cajole and humor men’s foibles may rule; 
but the nobler women who wish to stand 
equal with honorable men will not gain 
favor by a sacrifice of self-respect. 

I once heard an intelligent woman say— 
‘““We must stand back and let this inferior 
class of women get the vote for us. They 
know how to deal with these men better 
than we.” 

If men only realized the character of this 
relation towards women, the humiliation 
of such a position,—they would desire to 
deal squarely with women, as man with 
man. It‘is for man’s sake, as well as wom- 
an’s, that impartial suffrage is to be desired, 
for no woman in her heart respects a man 
who has to be coaxed into being just. 
When men once see that there will be no 
more arguing the point: the vote will be 





was the great god of Madagascar, whose 


granted us without the asking, as a means 





dress he showed that the inequality of 
numbers in the two sexes in college was 
due to the fact that no provision has ever 
been taken to invite the female graduate. 
To put the feminine element upon an equal 
footing with the masculine, the trustees 
should be as true to the daughters as to the 
sons. Whereis the suitable cottage, the de- 
sirable dormitory, furnished with all the ac- 
commodations of comfort and taste, the 
home that invites the daughters to the ad- 


vantages which the system of Colby Uni- | 


versity especially endows? ‘Who will 
give the grounds, and who will rear the 
first cottage for the accommodation of 
three times ten of the flower of New Eng- 
land?” asks the president. ‘Were it some 
cultured and wealthy lady it would be 
poetic benefaction.”” With Gardner Colby, 
whose noble endowment of $200,000 gave 
the college its name and placed it upon a 
secure financial basis, may there stand the 
woman's name who shall do likewise for 


women! 
2e¢- 


It is with h pleasure that I stand here to 
receive the information of the high honor 
accorded me. My gratitude is beyond my 
power of expression. No person in or out 
of this State believes that the action of 
this Convention is out of any of my seek- 
ing or effort. In fact, I believe that this 
will be found to bea disastrous year po- 
litically for self-constituted candidates, 
anxious only for personal aggrandizement. 
It is your duty to command, and I count it 
mine to obey, and Iam glad to join with 
you in the absolute destruction of personal 
politics, the furtherance of every purpose 
that is right or just, and the securing of 
all rights to our citizens, equal before all. 
Massachusetts will tolerate no dictator- 
ship, but stands for even the humblest and 
lowest, who may have their dearest poss- 
essions wrapped up in American liberty. 
I will not discuss issues with you; there 
can be no doubt that the voice of this Con- 
vention will be for the restoration of the 
dignity of this Commonwealth. I make 
common cause with you, and am ready to 
take my stand in that position in which you 
determine my services shall be most effic- 
ient and valuable. 


+++ 


ILUMOROUS. 





A Western paper says: “Sam Weldon 


was shot last night in the rotunda by Hen- | 


, 


ry Parsons.” About the worst place a 
man can be shot, next to his heart, is in 
the rotunda. It invariably proves fatal. 

‘Are those pure canaries?” asked a gen- 
tleman of a bird fancier, with whom he 
was negotiating for a pair. ‘Yes, sir,’ 
said the dealer, confidentially. ‘I raised 
them ‘ere birds from this very canary 
seed.” 

A certain lawyer was trying a case, when 
a bit of the frescoing fell from the ceiling, 
and attracted the atteution of the whole 
assembly. Quick as a flash the lawyer 
pointed a moral by exclaiming, ** iat jus- 
titia, ruat cvlum !*? which pr obably gained 
him the case. 


A tramp applied for food at a house in 
the suburbs recently, and was asked where 
he came from and where he was going. 
**Well, mum,” he replied, **! came from 
Providence this morning, and am rapidly 
going to heaven by the air line.” 


Beman was a half-breed Indian who 
lived at East Hampton, Long Island. a 
number of years ago, in the service of the 

tev. Mr. Phillips. He was an incorrigible 

scamp. and his master had frequently con- 
doned his offences in response to Beman’s 
pathetic appeal, ‘‘Now, massa, le’s reason 
togedder!” On one occasion, however, 
for bearance ceased to be a virtue, and the 
exasperated dominie felt the necessity of 
something more powerful than moral sua- 
sion. 

‘**Beman,” said he, ‘*I’ve admonished ye, 
and I’ve reasoned with ye, and now I’m 
going to thrash ye!” And he laid on the 
blows as if he really enjoyed the spiritual 
exercise. 
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Millions of packages of the Diamond Dyes have 
been sold without a single complaint. Every- 
where they are the favorite Dyes. 








NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 
- & 2 
100 


New cheap edition, paper binding . .. . 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, | ¢ 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


For any responsible advertiser, making applicatio, 
in good faith, we prepare and furnish 4 written egy 
mate, showing the cost of an propose d advertising ir 
the leading Newspapers of the United States ang 
Dominion of Cana ~ 

We prepare and exhibit printed proofs of any pro 
posed advertisements, 

For the preparing of estimates no charge is rag 
and the applicant is placed under no obligation 
transact his advertising business through us unley 
it appears to him that by doing so he will best advane 
his own interests. 

A copy of the advertisement, a list of the paper 
the space the advertisement is to occupy and the time 
it is to appear, should all be given with the applicatiop 
for an estimate of the cost. 

When an advertiser does not know what he wan, 
or what he ought to do, he can designate some sum of 
money within which he wishes to limit his expend; 
ture; this will enable us to prepare for him such a lig 
of papers as will be the best for his purpose, withiy 
the limits which be prescribes. 

Send 10c. for 100-page pamphlet. Address 











GEO. P. ROWELL<CO, 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


Printing House Square, 
Opposite Tribune Building. 


10 Spruce St., New York. 
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Humphreys’ Veterinary Manaal, (30 pp.) 
fent free by mail on receipt of price, 50 Cents. 
$2" Pamphlets sent free on application. 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 
109 Fulton Sireet, New York. 
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perday at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
$5 to $20 Address Stinson & €o., Portland, Me. 


> KIDN E¥;WORT : 
HE GREAT CURE 


— RHEUM ATIS- 


it is for all the painful diseases of the 
 KIONEYS,LIVER AK AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 

that causes the dreadful ame which 

only the victims of Rheumatism can realize. 

THOUSANDS gt CASES 
of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly 4a A, and in short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
re $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
[watrs, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington Vt. 
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Is YOUR 


HEART 
er SOUND? 


—E Many people think 
wee themselves sick and 
doctor for kidney or liner troubles, or dyspepsia, 
whileif truth were known, the cause is the heart. 
The renowned Dr. Clendinning, says “one-third 
QO my subjects show signs of heart disease.” 

The heart weighs about nine ounces, and yet 
twenty-cight pounds of blood passes through tt 
once ina minute ond a-haif, day and night! 
Surely this subject should havecareful attention. 

Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared 
a specific for all heart troubles and kindred disor- 
ders known as Dr. Graves’ Heart Regula- 
tor. Can be obtained at druggists, $1. per bottle, 
siz bottles for $5. by express. Send stamp for Dr, 
Graves’ exhaustive treatise. (8) 

F.E. Ingalis, Sole 4m, Agent, Concord, N.H. 
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$72 A WEEK, $12 o day at home easily made. 
Outfit free. Address Taux & Co., Augusta, 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just beeD 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York. 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 











a week in yourowntown. Terme and $5 out 





and Eleventh 8t., boii D.C. 


fit free. Address H. HaLLetT & Co., Portland 
Maine. 
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A woman-carriage painter at Grand 
forks, Dakota, is considered the best in 
the place. 

The Dakota constitutional convention 
yesterday, after a long discussion, defeat- 
ada prohibition clause by a vote of 64 to 
36. 

The competition of young girls for ap- 
pointment in the English postal service is 
jncreasing. At an examination to test the 
qualifications of applicants, a fortnight 
ago, there were 800 candidates for thirty 
places. The salary is very small, begin- 
ning at only $250 a week.—N. Y. Tribune. 

The Coach Drivers’ Mutual Aid Associa- 
tion, of New York, through their president 
and secretary, W. Breslin and James Mor- 
gan, last evening, presented Miss Sarah 
Lazarus with a set of handsomely engross- 
ed resolutions expressing their apprecia- 
tion of the gift recently made by her to the 
Association of $150, it being the surplus 
above the expenses of giving the Ladies’ 
Assembly balls last winter. 


It is said that the results of the recent 
examinations of women students at Cam- 
bridge, England, are satisfactory, five hav- 
ing obtained honors and two degrees. In 
the Mathematical Tripos, Miss Perris, of 
Girton College, occupied the position as 
Wrangler. In the Natural Science Tripos, 
five women students obtained degrees; in 
the Moral Science ‘Tripos, three; in the 
Historical Science 'Tripos, four; and in the 
classical Tripos, twelve women students 
obtained either degrees or honors. All 
the young women had heen prepared at 
Girton or Newnham Colleges. 


The recently published statement that 
Postmaster-General Gresham had ordered 
the dismissal of several women clerks in 
order to make room for personal friends, 
is contradicted. Congress, at the last ses- 
sion, decided to dispense with thirteen 
clerks in one division of the Post Office De- 
partment at the close of the fiscal year. 
These clerks were nearly all women of ex- 
perience and ability. Before his death, 
Judge Howe promised to find places for 
most of them, and General Gresham has 
only fulfilled this promise in appointing 
them to places formerly filled by less com- 
petent males. The only vacancy created to 
make room for a new employee was made 
in order that a grand-niece of Gen. Wash- 
ington might be given an opportunity to 
support herself. ‘The only personal friend 
that Gen. Gresham has appointed is his 
Chief Clerk Walker. 

A Copenhagen dispatch says that the 
(zarina, entering her chamber unexpect- 
edly recently, caught one of her chamber- 
lains in the act of placing a note on 
her dressing-case. Suspecting something 
wrong by the stealthy movements of the 
man, she withdrew to a place where she 
could observe his actions. After placing 
the note and glancing furtively around the 
room the man withdrew. ‘The Czarina en- 
tered the room and read the note, which is 
said to have contained a threat against the 
life of the Czar unless he introduced im- 
mediate reforms in the administration of 
justice. ‘The Czarina instantly notified the 
palace authorities, who ordered the arrest 
ofthe chamberlain. The culprit upon be- 
ing confronted by the police and charged 
with the offence drew a pistol and blew 
his brains out. 


The rapidly growing business of the In- 
dianapolis Woman's Exchange renders it 
necessary for that worthy enterprise to 
seek a more eligible location and more 
commodious quarters, and it will be re- 
moved this week to 36 Ross Block, on the 
circle. In this new store-room the multi- 
tudinous articles of woman’s industry can 
be exhibited to much better advantage and 
the place will be made a pleasant resort for 
workers and customers. As is eminently fit- 
ting, a business woman—Miss M. N. Hel- 
ler, the Indianapolis agent for the Amer- 
lean Sewing Machine—will occupy the 
room with the Exchange. ‘The Exchange 
exhibit sent to the Mechanics’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Institute Fair at Boston, is val- 
ued at over $300 and a large and attractive 
exhibit will be made in the Woman's De- 
partment at the Indiana State Fair. 


Among the latest freaks of fashion is 
tid to be the introduction of ‘‘prayer 
tugs,” to be used by fashionable ladies. 
They have come from the misty East. 
ilong with Japanese goods, hashish, attar 
of roses, and other delectable things, and 
the aroma of *‘Araby the blest” is suppos- 
td to cling to them, even when they are 
bought from an Irish Turk on Broadway. 
They are described as being similar to 
those used by the Mahometans, are usual- 
ly about three by four feet in size, and ean 
be distinguished by the design, which al- 
Ways represents some large figure at one 
tnd, and is pointed at the other. Places 
are indieated for the hands and knees. De- 
vout women procure the real things from 
in importer, and, without facing Mecea, 
bumping their heads on the floor, or re- 
moving their shoes and stockings, like the 





sons of the prophet, still actually do use 
them to kneel on while praying. ‘They are 
said to be a great comfort to many. 

The Boston Journal, speaking of the re- 
building of Warren Bridge, says, ‘The 
large oak piles have to some extent been 
capped and braced, but in other places, 
where they are left free to the action of 
the restless current, the long swaying lines 
on a quiet evening would seem to suggest 
the primeval forests in Virginia from which 
they have been taken. The difficulty of 
securing a prompt delivery of these piles, 
as well as of the requisite amount of hard 
pine, has been one of the impediments met 
by the contractors. The piles for the mi- 
nor accessories of the bridge are of spruce 
and are readily to be had from Nova Svo- 
tia. Probably few persons realize that 
more than half of Boston proper is now 
sustained on the tops of the forest trees of 
Canada and the South.” This is a curious 
fact, which it may be pleasant for our vis- 
itors from a distance, to whom Boston is 
now extending the right hand of welcome, 
to know. 

W. Montross, of the New York Police 
Gazette, has been convicted in Atlanta, 
Georgia, of distributing an ‘sobscene picto- 
rial newspaper,” and sentenced to pay a 
fine of $1,000 and serve twelve months in 
the chain-gang. It appears that several 
weeks ago Montross went to Atlanta by 
order of the proprietor of that sheet for 
the purpose of making a test ease under 
the Georgia law of 1878. The Presiding 
Judge in passing selitence said he ‘would 
impose a full penalty, because the defend- 
ant was seeking to get a foothold for the 
paper, which had been suppressed for five 
years.” The ease will be appealed to the 
Supreme Court. A man who should poi- 
son wells would be punished severely, and 
no appeal could be taken from the decision 
of the court. The man who deliberately 
poisons the souls of people, especially the 
young and susceptible, deserves the se- 
verest punishment. 


When President Villard drove the last 
spike in the Northern Pacific Railroad the 
stroke discharged a cannon in St. Paul, 
twelve hundred miles to the eastward. Au 
unbroken circuit was etfected between Gold 
Spike, 60 miles west of Helena, and New 
York, a total distance of 2,595 miles. The 
wire was cut at the scene of the ceremo- 
nies, 1,215 miles west of St. Paul. One 
end of the wire was affixed to the silver 
sledge-hammer and the other to the golden 
spike, and when the first blow was struck 
a circuit was completed. In St. Paul a 
platinum wire was inserted in the vent of 
the cannon, and everything was in readi- 
ness to fire the cannon the instant the sig- 
nal was received from the point of con- 
nection. At 6.18 P. M. the first tick was 
heard on the instrument, which was 
switched into connection with the cannon. 
In less than two seconds the cannon was 
fired, the bells were ringing and whistles 
blowing. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE WONDERFUL APPLE-TREE. 


ANNIE F. BALDWIN. 


There was once a little girl named May. 
She was of a quiet disposition, perhaps be- 
eause she was left inuch alone, being an 
only child, and having few playmates liv- 
ing near her. Oneevening her father told 
her a story about a horse that lived when 
dragons could be found on the earth, and 
every tree was a nice little home for a 
fairy. ‘The strange thing about this horse 
was that he had wings. Whenever anybody 
wanted him he would say, ‘Pegasus, come 
here,” and instantly the beautiful creature 
would spread his wings. and come and take 
him wherever he wished to go. But it was 
not everybody who could have him. Only 
to those who had pure, high, and lofty 
thoughts would he come. In her little 
room May often thought about this won- 
derful horse. 

“Oh, if only [could have seen him!” she 
would think; “if I could but own sucha 
one! But no; ahorse would be too big for 
me. IU want a dear little pony. It must be 
perfectly white, with two gauzy wings, so 
fine that when folded on his back no one 
ean see them, but which spread will shine 
with all the colors of the rainbow. His 
eyes will be so bright that he can see things 
far, far away. I shall call him Pegasette, 
because he is a little horse, and people call 
a little brook a brooklet, and a little river 
a rivulet.” 

May thought so much about this pony 
that at last she began to fancy the kind of 
journeys he would take her. Of course, 
having wings he would fly "way up in the 
blue sky until the earth would look dark 
and brown beneath. Her father laughed 
when she told him about her little pony. 

**You have been up in the clouds, have 
you?” he said. ‘‘Pegasus often took his 
riders there.” 

One day May went out intothe orchard, 
and sat down under an apple-tree. The sun 
was setting, and cast a bright yellow light 
all around, especially, it seemed to May, on 
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the apples, making them look almost gold- 
en. 

“I wonder,” thought she, ‘‘if there ever 
were real golden apples?” 

Hardly had the fancy passed through her 
mind when she heard the flapping of wings, 
and beheld her dear little Pegasette close 
beside her. 

‘“*T will take you to the place where all 
the apples come from,” he said. 

So away they flew, over the fields and 
the cities and the rivers. Pegasette did not 
fly forward, but backward. May asked 
him why this was. He answered, “I am 
taking you into the region of Long-ago, 
and so, of course, have to go far, far back.” 

At last they came to an island. Intle 
centre stood an apple-tree. As May came 
nearer she could see it was loaded with ap- 
ples—golden apples, rosy apples, and green 
apples. 

“From this tree,” said Pegasette, ‘‘all 
the different kinds of apples that have ever 
existed have come.” 

May naturally picked a golden one first. 
On it was printed in black letters * Dis- 
cord.” She cut it open, and a cloud sur- 
rounded her. When it had cleared away 
she found herself on a green hill with three 
little girls and a boy. A city could be seen 
in the distance. ‘The children did not no- 
tice her, but seemed to be quarrelling 
among themselves about a golden apple 
the boy held in his hand. : 

“That one with the dark hair,” said Pe- 
gasette, ‘tis Miss Juno Raven-tress of the 
Peacock plume. See how her dress is em- 
broidered with peacock feathers; she is a 
haughty, proud girl. Now that light-hair- 
ed one is better tempered; her name is 
Miss Venus Rose-tint of the Golden belt. 
The third is somewhat of a tomboy, as you 
see she dresses in a full suit of mail; but, 
like all girls, she is fond of pets, and will 
never go out without that owl. Her name 
is Miss Minerva; and though not so pretty 
us her companions, she knows more than 
all the rest. The boy is Paris, the shep- 
herd, who keeps his flock on this hill. He 
is to give the apple to the one he thinks 
the prettiest.” 

The boy at that moment handed the ap- 
ple to Miss Venus. Miss Juno looked very 
angry, and so did Miss Minerva. Then 

words ran high, and blows fell fast, until 
at last the apple rolled down the hill, and 
the whole scene vanished. 

May passed by anumber of other golden 
apples, and hastened to pick a large red 
one. She let it drop very quickly, how- 
ever, when a snake darted its fierce head 
out of the branches. 

“That apple has cost a wotld of trou- 
ble,” said Pegasette, ‘‘and is best left alone, 
though the rarest one here, for it is the 
first apple, and the one from which all the 
others have come.” 

So May turned her attention to an insig- 
nificant green apple. 

‘Now that,” said Pegasette. “is really 
| about the most wonderful apple here. A 
| man once saw it fall from atree. *Why 
does it fall? he said to himself ; ‘why don't 
things go up instead of down? So he 
thought and thought, and learned so much 
that he was able to tell people ever so much 
about the earth, and even the stars, and it 
alleame from the fall of that apple; so, 
you see, his name ‘Newton,’ is printed on 
it.” 

Pegasette then told her she could take a 
little baby apple to her father. Then he 
| took her back under her own apple-tree. 
The supper-bell rang as they reached it; 
so during the meal she told her father 
about the trip, and gave him the apple. 
He opened it, and what do you suppose 
was inside?—why, a picture of little May 
herself! Ue laughed when he saw it, and 
said, “So your faney tells you you are the 
apple of my eye.” 

Then May knew that he knew what Peg- 
asette was.—JIarper’s Young People. 
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CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, atter having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his daty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English. with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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ENGRAVINGS, 
ETCHINGS, 
&c., &e, 
Frames gy 538 
WASHINGTON ST, 
BOSTON. 
Next R. H. White & Co. 


Photogravures, 
Photographs, 
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Frames 
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Lady Agents nent coplapment 
and good salary selling Queen City 
r Skirt and Stocking Suaperters, ete. 
* Sample outfit Free. Address Queen 
City Suspender Co. ,Cincinnati,O 
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GOOD LITERATURE 


—FOR THE— 


UNDAY SCHOOL. 


Classical, Religions, Historical and General. 


Is offered in their New List, which is sent free by 


D. LOTHROP & CO. 


32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


These Books bring the Young Folks into an 
acquaintance with 


Men of Letters, Historians, and Biographers. 


The List includes [fresh and interesting 
STORIES, SKETCHES and BOOKS OF 
TRAVEL, that MANLY and WOMANLY 
boys and girls will like to read, 


THEY ARE PRACTICAL, 
FULL OF LIFE, 


Written from a Christian Standpoint, in a 
Pure, Cultivated Style. 


Such Books make a school using them not alone out- 
wardly successful, but strong in the best moral culture 


and general intelligence. 


te D. LOTHROP & CO. also publish 


WIDE AWAKE ..... sseeee $2 50 Per Year, 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND? 499 « 
, 


BA BYLAND «oc. cccccoccccccccecce 50 
THE PANSY (weekly), edited by Mrs. G. R. 
Alden, author of Pansy Books, 75 cts. 


Published this Day: 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF ALFRED 
TENNYSON’S 


THE PRINCESS. 


With 120 new and beautiful illustrations on 


wood. 


An Elegant octavo volume of nearly 230 pages, 
beautifully bound, with full gilt edges, in box. 
Price in Cloth, $6. In Tree Calf or Antique 
Morocco, $10, In Calf or Moroco, inlaid 
Mosaic patterns, $1250. A few copies in 
crushed levant, with silk linings, $25. 


“The Princess”’ is probably the most famous 
of the longer works of the Poet-Laureate of 
England, and abounds in the most picturesque 
and attractive scenes and subjects for illustration. 
The best American artists have drawn these illus- 
trations, con amore, producing a great nuinber 
of choice examples of the high perfection which 
wood-engraving has reached in the New World. 
The general supervision of the work has devolved 
upon Mr. A. V. 8S. Anruony, who held the same 
relation to the recent magnificent editions of 
“Lucile” and “The Lady of the Lake;’’ thus en- 
suring for these illustrations the utmost accuracy 
in study, taste and composition, and elegance in 
tinish, 


An eminent poet and critic, RicHarp H. Stop- 
DARD, in reference to this edition, speaks of the 
“Princess”? as “That sweetest and purest of all 
modern epics, Tennyson’s ‘Princess.’ It is the 
trnest and noblest Poem of which womanhood 
is the theme in any language.” The publishers 
believe that in this form and with this elegance of 
finish the work will be widely welcomed on its 
merits as a Fine-Art Edition, and become 


THE LEADING GIFT BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


A WOMAN = HONOR 


By H.C. Bunner. lvol. l6mo. $1 25. 


A very piquant novel of American society, full 
of new and interesting situations, and bearing 
evidence of a close study of life in New York. 
Mr. Bunner’s long connection with Puck and the 
Century Magazine have made him well-known, 
and the New York Mail and Express, Boston 
Globe, Springfield Republican, and other papers 
have lately printed pleasant anticipatory notices 
about the new novel. 


JAMES B. OSGOOD & CO. 


LEE & SHEPARD 


Will be pleased to mail gratuitously to any addi css 
Catalogues descriptive of the Works of 
the following 


POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Published By Them: 


Miss Rosa Abbott, 
Miss Sarah Flower Adams, 
Mrs. E. Anderson, 
Miss Jane Andrews, 
Miss C. Alice Baker, 
Mrs. Mary Ross Banks, 
Mrs. Bennet, 
Mrs. M. E. Bradley, 
Mrs. Mary E. Brush, 
Mrs. M. E. Berry, 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Browning, 
Mrs. M. T. Caldor, 
Miss M. Carroll, 
Miss Virginia Champlin, 
Mra. E. D. Cheney, 
Mrs. J.G. Croly (Jennie June), 
Miss Lillian Clarke, 
Mrs. C. F. Corbin, 
Mrs. Sophie D. Cobb, 
Miss Mary G. Darling, 
Mrs. C. H. Dall, 
Mrs, Elizabeth A. Davis, 
Mrs. Mary A. Denison, 
Miss Amanda M. Douglas, 
Mrs. Sabrina H. Dow, 
Mrs. Charles F, Fernald, 
Mrs. Follen, 
Mrs. C. Gilman 
Mrs, Elizabeth P. Goodrich, 
Mrs. Zadel B Gustafeon, 
Mra. Mary T. Higginson, 
Mrs, Isabella Beecher Hooker, 
Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Hoge, 
Miss Lucy B. Hunt, 
Mrs. E, D. Kendall, 


Miss Mary Lakeman, 
Mrs. E. Lee, 


Mrs. Horace Mann, 
Mrs. May Mannering, 
Miss Sophie May, 
Mrs. C. M. Means, 
Mrs. L. B. Monroe, 
Misa Kate J. Neely, 
Mrs. M. A. Osgood, 
Mrs. Marie J. Pitman, 


(Margery Deane). 
Mrs. H. K. Potwin, 


Mrs, A. E. Porter. 

Miss Mary Palfrey, 

Mrs. Mary FE. Pratt, 
Mrs. Wm. 8. Robinson, 
Mrs. Rosa Sachs, 
Miss A. F. Samuels, 
Mrs. 8S. B. C. Samuels, 

Mrs. Harriet R. Shattuck, 
Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, 

Mrs. C. L. Smith, 

Mrs. Ella W. Thompson, 
Mrs. Rosa Hartwick Thorpe, 
Miss L. M. Thurston, 
Mrs. EF. A. Thurston, 
Miss Adeline Trafton, 
Miss Virginia F. Townsend, 
Mrs. 8S. R. Urbino, 
Mrs. Katherine 8S. Washburn, 
Mrs. C, 8, Whitmarsh, 
Miss C. Winchester, 


&e., &e., &e., &e, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 








A THOROUGHLY GOOD STORY. 


BUT YET A WOMAN. 
$1 25. 


A striking story, of which the scenes are laid in 
France and Spain. The Atlantic Monthly says: “It 
is a positive pleasure to take up a book so penetrated 
by high and noble thought. ° It is long since 
we have seen the finer qualities of womanhood so 
generously and so subtly displayed.” 

“Its unflagging interest, pure tone, admirable style, 
and lofty lesson are factors that go to the making of 
a rarely good novel.”—CHiIcaGo TRIBUNE. 

“Mr. Howells may contest with him in some details 
but not in the general effect; nor can Henry James be 
held his equal.”—SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


By Artuur 8. Harpy. 


BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION OF 
HAWTHORNE’'S WORKS. 


With Introductory Notes by GeorGE P. LATHROP 
Hawthorne’s son-in-law. An original etching and 
vignette woodcut in each volume. In twelve volumes. 
Crown 8vo. Each $2 00. 

I. Twice-Told Tales. 
II. Mosses from an Old Manse. 
Ill. The House of the Seven Gables, and 
The Snow-I mage. 
IV. The Wonder-Book, Tanglewood Tales, 
and Grandfather's Chair. 
The Scarlet Letter, and the Blithedale 
Romance. 

VI. The Marble Faun, 

VII, VIII. Our Old Home and English Note- 
Books. 

American Note-Books, 

French and Italian Note-Books. 

Dolliver Romance, Fanshawe, 
mus Felton, etc. 

XII. Tales and Sketches, with Biographica 

Sketch and Index, 


Vv. 


IX. 
XxX. 


XI. Septi- 


“In many respects the most severely simple and 
chastely rich books that have ever come from the 
famous Riverside Press."—New York T1IMEs. 





PAGES FROM AN OLD VOLUME 


OF LIFE. A Collection of Essays, 1857-1881. By 
OLIVER WENDELL Ilotmes. Uniform with the 
previous volumes in the new edition of Holmes’s 
Works. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2. 

These Essays include a large variety of subjects, all 
treated with the vigor, clearness and inimitable felicit 
which make Dr. Holmes’s writings so richly worth 
reading and so delightfully readable. More than balf 
of the essays have never before appeared in book form 


THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 


By T. T. MUNGER, author of “On the Threshold,” 
$1 50. 


“Mr. Munger’s book is the most forcible and positive 
expression of the beliefs which are now in process of 
formation that has appeared in this country.”—NEWw 
York TIMEs. 

“Will be read with keen delight by devout and 
thoughtful minds,”—Boston JoURNAL. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, pre 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 








BOSTON. 


11 East 17th St., New York, 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 29, 1883. 


Communieations and letters relating to editorial 
management, must be addressed to the Editors, 

Letters containing remittances. and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3658, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O, money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not register- 
ed at the risk of the sender. 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
discontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 

ade. 
mBubseribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. The change of date printed on the 
paper is areceipt for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. 


THE LAST DAY! 


To-day, Saturday, September 29, is the 
last day on which women can apply to be 
assessed fifty cents poll-tax, in order to 
vote for school committee. Go to-day to 
the Assessors. H. Bb. B. 

eo 


THE BROOKLYN MEETING. 


The Headquarters of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association during its 
annual meeting in the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 9 and 10, will be at 
the Business Women's Home, No. 80 
Willoughby Street. Here delegates and 
those in attendance from other places will 
repair on their arrival. This place will 
not accommodate all who come, and the 
hotels in Brooklyn are not numerous, 
Nevertheless, places will here be assigned 
where board can be obtained. 

New York, New Jersey and Pennsylva- 
nia are so accessible that large delegations 
should be present from these States, 
Every New England State should have its 
representatives there, and the far West 
will send reports of its work. 

Come, friends, one and all! The times 
were never so auspicious for our cause. 
Every passing year leaves a whole year of 
growth to encourage the next. This year, 
to make our meeting valuable, we have as 
speakers, among others, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Rey. Robert Collyer, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Col. T. W. Higginson, Henry 
Bh. Blackwell, Mary F. Eastman, Rev. J. 
W. Bashford, Mrs. Clara Neymann, Rey. 
Phebe A. Hanaford, Rey. C. H. Eaton (sue- 
cessor to Dr. Chapin), Rev. Anna Oliver, 
and last; but not least, our honored presi- 
dent, Elizabeth B. Chace. 

Let us have a full meeting on Tuesday 
afternoon, Oct. 9. Some of our best 
speakers will be heard at that time, and 
important business will be transacted. 

Lucy STONE, 
Chairman Ex, Committee. 


ea -O- ov 
THE GOVERNOR QUESTION. 


The Springfield Republican of the 25th 
inst. says: “The WOMAN’s JOURNAL seems 
to endorse the Republivan candidate for 
governor.” This is like the reiterated 
statement of the press last year that the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL went for Butler, when 
the only candidate we “went for’ was 
Robert R. Bishop. It is generally ad- 
mitted, we believe, that we went for him 
to some purpose. Our attitude towards 
Mr. Robinson will be the same as his atti- 
tude towards woman suffrage, whatever 
that may be. We cannot support any 
man for governor or legislator who is not 
in favor of equal political rights for wom- 
en. it 
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ONE MASSACHUSETTS WIDOW. 


A few years ago, in this State, a wife 
with one child was left a widow. There 
were several thousand dollars worth of 
property. But by reason of a wicked will 
it was beyond her reach. The means by 
which she was kept out of it will not be 
reported here and now, but they must be 
told some time. It was this widow who 
found that a wife had no legal right to 
burial in the “family” lot. She had her 
legal right to her ‘“‘widow’s thirds.” But 
this was not enough to support her and the 
little child, who was acripple. But the 
child she could not leave while she earned 
enough to add to her ‘*‘thirds” to give them 
daily bread. 

With that great ache at heart, which is 
inseparable from a sense of wrong and in- 
justice, this widow took up the double bur- 
den of care for the child, and earning the 
living. But the child needed mechanical 
treatment. Whole days this mother spent 
at the blacksmith’s forge, while blackened 
hands but kind hearts helped to work out 
her idea of supports for the curved spine, 
or little twisted feet. 

But the great problem was to earn the 
living and not leave the child. How anx- 
iously this mother turned over and over in 
her mind the various poorly paid indus- 
tries of women! At last the idea of con- 
structing the combination undergarments 
for women occurred toher. Knowing this 
branch of clothing was susceptible of great 
improvement, she planned to manufacture 
the garments in her own house. The “‘high 
water service” gave her motive power. She 
put in machines and knit the fabric, which 
she then made into the combination gar- 


—woolen and merino yarns, lisle thread, 
and cotton—and cleansed it thoroughly, 
so that her work commended itself. With 
this fair beginning she saw the way clear to 
earn enough to supply what the use of her 
“thirds” did not give. But the town chang- 
ed its high water service, and that destroy- 
ed her “power.” Did she give up?’ Oh 
no! the woman who had had courage to 
confront the law and executor of the 
will, did not give in. She put in steam 
power, turned the exhaust steam from the 
engine into radiators set in rooms occupied 
by her crippled daughter, to keep her com- 
fortable without added expense, and began 
again. The work prospered. Orders came 
in as many as she could fill. Her main 
help was a young woman who had grown 
up in the family, whe with warm-hearted 
devotion entered into the work us though 
it had been all her own. 

The business increased until there was 
enough to give employment for twenty 
women and profit to all. Just as the orders 
began to come in for last winter, when she 
had everything ready to begin the next 
day, she fell and broke her arm. Whata 
despair! all that effort, the toil, the pinch- 
ing, the anxiety, the means to earn bread 
and clothes just within reach, and to be 
lost! The broken bones were The 
work did not stop. There was bread to 
earn, and this widow cut every garment 
with the other hand, Of course it involvy- 
ed not only the physical pain and the 
heart-ache, but material loss well. 
Another winter is coming. <A 
large enough for several hands could eas- 
ily be established, if more capital could be 
added to this good beginning. Who will 
co-operate with this widow, Mrs. S. T. 
Converse, of Woburn, who manufactures 
the “Alpha Undergarments,” and who un- 
der great disadvantage has kept up her 


set. 


as 


courage and won success? 

Mrs. Converse has not asked me to make 
this request for her, and she does not know 
that I have done it. But [ know the hard, 
uphill, difficult lot she has had, and have 
volunteered this article in the hope of 
bringing her more capital, and more work- 
ers. le & 
—-- -2oe — 


THE ATTITUDE OF PARTIES. 


The square and courageous indorsement 
of woman suffrage in the Democratic plat- 
form is a striking contrast to the non-com- 
mittal phrase by which the Republicans 
dodged the question. In the official action 
of their conventions, their platforms and 
nominations for Governor, the Democrats, 
Greenbackers and Prohibitionists have en- 
tirely surpassed the Republicans this year 
on the suffrage question. 

At the same time, last year’s experience 
in the legislature showed that the Demo- 
cratic leaders, like the Republican leaders 
in former years, were not yet able to bring 
their rank and file up to a consistent sup- 
port of the suffrage plank in their plat- 
form. We have always maintained that 
woman suffrage in the legislature must be 
finally carried by the united votes of the 
most progressive men in both parties. 
Which party is to have the lion’s share of 
the glory at the last is yet to be determin- 
ed. 

We tender our thanks and congratula- 
tions to the parties that have honored 
themselves by endorsing the just rights of 
women in their platforms, and we sharé 
the sorrow of our Republican friends that 
that party should not this year have come 
up to its old record on the suffrage ques- 
tion. We again urge our friends in all 
parties not to vote for any man for goy- 
ernor, senator or representative, who will 
make his official position a stumbling-block 


to the enfranchisement of women. 
A. S. B. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC NOMINATION. 





The Democrats of Massachusetts have 
met in State Convention and nominated 
Hon. Benjamin F. Butler for Governor, 
and Frederick O. Prinee for Lieut.-Govern- 


business 


these days of peace, and in a still further reduc- 
tion of extravagant State expenditures. We 
oppose all sumptuary laws which infringe on the 
sacred rights of personal liberty. We favor the 
introduction of boards of arbitration for the pur- 
pose of reconciling differences between the em- 
plovers and the employed, in order that a better 
understanding may exist between capital and 
labor and a more healthful condition of the in- 
dustrial interests of the State be brought about. 
We commend to the careful consideration of the 
Legislature the necessity of a law which will se- 
cure to all employés compensation from their 
employers for any personal injuries they may re- 
ceive while in the discharge of their duties. 

Third—The investigation of affairs at Tewks- 
bury has disclosed the incompetent supervision 
exercised over that institution, a want of proper 
system in accounting for the public money ap- 
propriated for its support, and an indifference to 
human feelings and sufferings by subordinates, 
which strike the people of Massachusetts with 
grief and indignation. The generous hearts of 
the men and women of this commonwealth, re- 
jecting the idea that misfortune, poverty and 
sickness are criminal, or that the unfortunate 
have forfeited all right to protection in their feel- 
ings and self-respect, are justly incensed at the 
existence in their midst of such wrongs as the 
testimony has disclosed, and will respond to every 
effort to maintain in our charitable institutions 
and supervisory boards that kindness and sym- 
pathy with their inmates which faltils the benev- 
olent purpose for which they have been created 
and supported by the tax-paying people. 

Fourth—We approve of the energy and perse- 
verence shown by the Governor to prevent waste 
and to secure economy in all departments of the 
state, and we call upon the people to select this 
year a council and a legislature which will be 
willing to co-operate in the work of reform and 
help to remove the evils which Republican apathy 
has permitted to invade the public service. 

VFifth—The Democracy unite with all good citi- 
zens of the commonwealth in commendation of 
the energy. fidelity and suecess of Gov. Butler in 
} the administration of his high office. He is the 
| only volunteer suldier of the Union army who 

has ever been nominated and elected governor of 

Massachusetts. He has maintained the sover- 
cignty of the people and the equality of all before 
the law. He has faithfully executed all laws, 
protected to the fnilest extent the individual lib- 
erty and interests of the poor and unfortunate, 
vetoed impolitic and unconstitutional attempts 
at legislation, and sustained the dignity of his 
office with distinguished talents, strengthened by 
long and wide experience in public offairs, and 
with true courtesy alike to his fellow-citizeas and 
the stranger within our gates. 

Sixth—We commend the nominees for the 
several state offices to the cordial support of the 
people, believing that by their triumphant elec- 
tion we shall secure a wise, economical and pat- 
riotic administration in Massachusetts in 1884. 


“We re-aflirm the principles of our State 
platform of 1882, which were endorsed by 
the people of the Commonwealth. We be- 
lieve in equal rights, without limitation of 
race or sex,” and “in the impartial free- 
dom of the ballot.” These words are a 
distinct and explicit reaffirmation of Wom- 
an Suffrage. 

Messrs. Butler and Prince, the nominees 
for Governor and Lieut.-Governor, are both 
pronounced friends of equal political rights 
irrespective of sex. Ii. B. B. 
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THE GREENBACK LABOR CONVENTION. 





The Greenbackers and Labor Reformers 
of Massachusetts met in State Convention 
in Boston, at the Meionaon, on Tuesday, 
Sept. 25. The hall was well filled with 
delegates in attendance. 

The platform as adopted was as follows : 


We ask the aid and the votes of the people of 
Massachuset‘s for the following platform : 

1. The repeal of all class laws. 

2. No subsidies for corporations. What the 
government pays for the government should own. 

5. Equal political rights for all, both men and 
women. 

4. The election of all public officials, as far as 
practicable, by direct vote of the people. 

5. A graduated income tax and the taxation of 
all other property in equal ratio. 

6. No more refunding of the public debt in 
such a manner that it cannot be paid when the 
government has the money to pay with; and the 
discontinuance of the policy of hoarding coin in 
the national treasury which can be used, without 
injury to the government, in the payment of 
overdue obligations. 

7. The complete subordination of all corpora- 
tions to the public good. 

8. The demonetization of gold and silver as 
domestic currency, and the issue in its stead, of 
a full legal-tender paper currency. The powers 
of issue which have been delegated to banks are 
liable to become a menace to the interests of the 
people, and an extravagant way of doing that 
which should be nearly costless. A proper finan- 
cial system would remove the tariff monstrosity, 
which so unequally and unjustly bears upon the 
industries of our country, and would also remove 
an army of office-holders which burdens and 
threatens the people. 

9. That prison labor shall not be allowed to 
cheapen and degrade honest labor. 

10. That suffrage shall not be continued as a 
commodity with a price, but shall be free for all 
citizens. 

11. A larger share of state appropriations for 
educational purposes should be for the common 
schools 





or. They adopted the following platform 


of principles :— | 
The Democrats of Massachusetts, in conven- | 
tion assembled, enter upon the campaign with 
the calm assurance that the people of the State 
will record a more glorious victory than that of 
1882. The national outlook for 1884 is a cause 
for congratulation, and the signs of a coming 
triumph are everywhere apparent. With a ma- 
jority in the lower house of Congress, with Dem- | 
ocratic Governors in twenty-five States, all we | 
need is harmony and an unbroken front in every | 
section, to again place in power that grand old | 
Democratic party, under which, for more than | 
half a century, the country showed a degree of 
progress such as has never been equalled by any 
nation in the world. 

First—We reaffirm the platform of principles 
adopted by the last national Democratic conven- 
tion at Cincinnati, and believe that its adoption 
by the people will correct the manifold abuses 
now existing in the administration of public 
affairs, and bring back the government to the 
purity and efficiency which characterized it un- 
der Democratic rule. 

Second—We reaffirm the principles of our 
State platform of 1882, which were indorsed by 
the people of the Commonwealth. We believe 
in the supremacy of the nation and the integ- 
rity of the State; in equal rights, without Jimi- 
tation of race or sex; in the impartial freedom 
of the ballot; in honest and economic expendi- 
tures in State and Nation; in a thorough reform 
of the Civil Service, in which fitness, not favor, 
shall regulate appointments; in a tariff limited 
in amount toasum necessary and adequate for 





ments. She bought the very best material 


revenue, the abolition of excessive war taxes in 


12. That, as new machinery lessens toil, the 
hours of labor shall become less. A fair share 
of the profits of improved machinery belongs to 
all humanity. 

13. To regulate commerce among the states, 


| Congress should pass stringent laws forbidding 


any combination or arrangement by which the 
railroads and other common carriers, by discrim- 
ination on rates of transportation, shall enable 


| middlemen to forestall and enhance the prices of 


the necessities of life between the producer and 
consumer. 

14. The prohibition of the employment of chil- 
dren in the workshops, mines and factories before 
attaining their 14th year. 

15. Equal pay for equal work, whether done 
by man or woman. 

Governor Butler was renoininated by 
acclamation. 

We congratulate the Labor Reformers 
upon their unqualified indorsement of 
woman suffrage, and upon their just de- 
mand for “equal pay for equal work, 
whether done by man or woman.” 

H. B. B. 


oS 
REV. J. W. BASHFORD AT NATICK. 


A few of the earnest women of Natick 
maintain a School Suffrage Association, of 
which Mrs. Ellie A. Hilt is the efficient 
secretary. At the first annual meeting 
this fall, the association unanimously in- 





vited Rey. J. W. Bashford, Ph. D., (whose 
few remarks in Natick upon the subject of 
woman's rights from the Christian stand- 
point, two years ago, made a very favora- 
ble impression)—to preach upon the sub- 
ject of **‘Woman and the Bible,” at his 
earliest convenience. 

Mr. Bashford named Sept. 23; the ladies 
secured the Methodist church. The ser- 
vice was arranged for the afternoon, when 
it would not conflict with other services. 
The meeting was well advertised and the 
church was filled, so that settees were 
brought in from other rooms to accommo- 
date the people. Mr. Bashford, even with 
his rapid rate of speaking, was fifty min- 
utes in reading his sermon. The address 
awakened intetse interest which at some 
of his strongest points almest broke over 
the proprieties of the time and place into 
outward applause. Many women were 
surprised to see for the first time how the 
Bible had been misinterpreted upon this 
question, as upon the question of slavery 
and of kingeraft. Many pronounced it 
the freshest and strongest argument upon 
the woman question they had ever listened 
to. 

At the close of Mr. Bashford’s sermon, 
Rey. C. E. Davis, the young and able pas- 
tor of the church, spoke a few earnest 
words, heartily commending the address 
and strongly urging the ladies to meet at 
atime and place designated and go ina 
body for registration. His experience as 
a teacher and his popularity in Natick 
made his words in favor of women regis- 
tering and securing a woman on the School 
Board, very effective, Ww. 

Sa ied 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATION FOR WOMEN 
IN 1883. 


The General Court of 1882 had measures 
of great importance to women brought to 
its notice by petitions and hearings before 
committees, and ably supported before the 
house by some of its best members; but 
the bills for suffrage and in aid of wives 
have all failed as usual. 

Still the Legislature has not entirely for- 
gotten women. The law that prohibited 
any manufacturing establishment from 
employing any minor or woman more than 
ten hours a day, has been extended to me- 
chanical and mereantile establishments. 
The new act, like the one it amends, is, no 
doubt, intended for the benefit of women. 
Yet I cannot believe it is of any service to 
women to treat them as children. A law 
declaring ten hours to be a full day’s labor 
in any business, in the absence of special 
contract or custom, could not be objected 
to. Yetitis an insult to every grown-up 
woman to render her incapable of entering 
into a contract to work more than ten 
hours a day if she desires it. It places on 
her a badge of ineapacity and inferiority 
like that which all wives formerly wore. 

A statute was passed anthorizing the 
governor to appoint female attornevs-at- 
law special commissioners to administer 
oaths and take depositions and acknowl- 
edgments of deeds. ‘This act was ren- 
dered necessary by the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court that. as justices of the peace 
were judicial officers, no woman, under 
the constitution, could be appointed a jus- 
tice of the peace. As the functions now 
given to special commissioners are not ju- 
dicial, but are those chiefly performed by 


justices of the peace, it would have been 


more convenient to call the new officers 
special justices rather than commissioners. 

A resolve was passed, “that the subject 
of accommodation for women and children 
in railroad trains, so far as relates to com- 
pelling them to ride in smoking cars, be 
referred to the board of railroad commis- 
sioners.” ‘This is a wise measure, for cer- 
tainly every 1ailroad company should be 
forced to give accommodation to all its 
passengers in cars free from the annoy- 
ance of tobacco smoke. 

Another act gives a wife the right to 
have her body buried in any burial lot or 
tomb owned by her husband during the 
coverture. No conveyance or will of 
her husband, und no descent from him is 
to deprive her of this right. but she may 
release it, as she can her dower. This is 
as it should be. 

_We may well lament that the Legislature 
this year has done so little for women. 
The movement of this body, however, is still 
progressive, and is enough to show that it 
must, ere long. reach the complete eman- 
cipation of women, to which it is steadily 
tending. S. E. 8. 

Boston, Mass. 
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ANNUAL MEETING IN NEBRASKA. 





The delegate convention of the Nebras- 
ka W. S. A. recently held at Hastings, 
transacted the annual business of the As- 
sociation electing as officers: Mrs. M. A. 
Brass, of Juniata, President; Mrs. Mollie 
Monk, of Fairmont, Vice Pres. ; Mrs. M. B. 
Bond, of Lincoln, Secretary; Mrs. Lizzie 
Abbot, of Grand Island, Cor. See’y; Mrs. 
M. J. Eldridge, of Lincoln, Treasurer; 
Jennie F. Holmes,.of Tecumseh, Chair- 
man Executive Committee. 

Other members of the Executive Com- 





a 
mittee are Mrs. O. C. Dinsmaor, of Oma. 
ha; Mrs. G. M. MeDowell, of Fairbury. 
Mrs. C. B. Colby, of Beatrice; Mrs, Pat. 
ton, of Ashland; and two others Whos, 
names we cannot now give not having yet 
received the secretary's minutes. It Was 
also resolved to continue the publication 
of the Woman's Tribune. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING IN NEWTON. 


A spirited and successful school suffrage 
meeting was held in West Newton in the 
parlors of Mrs. E. N. L. Walton on the af. 
ternoon of the 23d inst. More than a hup. 
dred ladies were present. Addresses by 
Mr. H. B. Blackwell and Col. ‘Tt. W. Hig. 
ginson. Particulars next week. 
+o " - 

ANOTHER INQUIRY. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Will you please inform the writer, on the 
enclosed card, whether a woman owning 
property before marriage retains a legal 
right to itafter marriage in Massachusetts: 

Respectfully, 6.6 

She does retain all her rights of prop- 
erty after her marriage. But her power of 
conveying real estate is affected by the 
right which her husband may have on it, if 
he survive her. And though during her 
life she may do what she pleases with her 
personal property and has the full enjoy- 
ment of it, yet on her death her husband 
has certain rights in what remains at that 
time which she cannot deprive him of by 
will. Wi. he Be 
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WOMEN AT WORK IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Minneapolis has now an Industrial Ex. 
change for women, properly officered and 
ready to show how successful it ean be. 

Judging from the interest manifested 
from the very first, it wiil provea complete 
success. One lady feared to have the first 
meeting adjourn before the business was 
completed lest the interest die out. But a 
second was called, which proved to be 
larger and more enthusiastic than the first, 
and then a third which eclipsed them both, 
Ladies were present, who were familiar 
with the workings of the Exchanges in Mil 
waukee, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland. 
and Boston. From the best that could be 
learned, the ladies formed their plan of 





operations. 

It is proposed to add various departments 
—such as lunch-room, « mending depart- 
ment, and a system of Registration of those 
needing work or workers above the grade 


furnished by the intelligence offices. The 
mending and furnishing lunches will 


doubtless prove popular, as there are said 


‘to be 20,000 homeless young men in the 


city; that is, homeless except such homes 
as boarding houses and hotels furnish. 

Our local Suffrage Association has invit- 
ed the State Association to holdits Conven- 
tion here instead of at St. Paul, as was at 
first intended. The Convention will meet 
here Oct. 23 and 24. We are proimised 
some speaker from the Woman's Congress, 
probably Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

To pass out from one of these conven- 
tions or business meetings, such as have 
been held often here of late, and in which 
women either control and conduct the en- 
tire business, or, at least, take an active 
part, and then to pass by the groups of 
men in front of the saloons and at the 
corners of the streets, is apt to set one to 
moralizing. The intelligent, educated 
ladies must dumbly consent to be govern- 
ed by the laws of the men, who are large- 
ly elected by the street-corner conventions. 
And yet some people wonder that women 
are not satisfied. 

We have one woman here who is doing a 
good work among the newsboys and boot- 
blacks. She has them organized into a 
club, and they hold their meetings regu- 
larly. Every evening they go to her store. 
She is an active business woman. They 
read and sing and play games ina place 
provided for them. The amount of good 
influence she is exerting on their lives can 
not be estimated. 

Speaking of business women reminds me 
that we have quite a variety in that line. 
Of those in the commoner kinds of work, 
such as housework, sewing and the like, 
there is anarmy. Then there are cashiers, 
book-keepers, clerks, teachers too numer- 
ous to mention, nearly all the principals 
of the city schools being women. There 
are dentists, doctors, a surgeon or two, and 
in the offices another army copying, tele- 
graphing, and doing whatever the office 
demands. Of course there are printers, 
bookbinders, and telephone operators. 
Women also own and control fruit, millin- 
ery, or notion stores. 

It is quite a common thing also, particu- 
larly in the suburbs, for a wife to help her 
husband in his grocery store. Women are 
in art and music stores, they are photo- 
graphers, and do some business in enlarg- 
ing pictures in india ink. There are wom- 
en who come into the city with flowers, or 
fruit, or vegetables, and one drove a wagon 
from a market garden in the great Villard 
procession. Taken altogether we could 
make quite a showing of women workers. 

Minneapolis, Minn. EMMA HARRIMAN. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


nature meant to 
8sing. 


[ have always said it; 
make woman as its masterpiece. 





Note the advertisement of an experienced 
seamstress and dressmaker in our special 
notices. 

Wesleyan University, Connecticut, open- 
ed its fall term Thursday with the largest 
freshman class in its history. 

Gates College, at Neligh, Neb.,opens the 
new year with eighty-five pupils, gathered 
from all parts of Northern Nebraska. Rev. 
M. L. Holt is the head of the faculty. 

At the Educational Convention in Louis- 
ville. Ky., September 20, twenty-three 
Stutes and the District of Columbia were 
represented. 

A huge granite boulder was placed in 
the North burying-ground, Providence. R. 
[.. as 2 memorial of the Indian Sachem, 
Canonicus, dedicated September 21, 1883. 
Ex-Goy. Dyer presided. An oration was 
delivered by Gen, Horatio Rogers. 

A political party that expeets to win 
must be positive and aggressive, and have 
a policy which promises direct benefit to 
those who are expected to support its can- 
didate.—Charleston, S. C., News and Cou- 
rier. 

We have received two of the ‘Old South 
Leaflets’"—**Franklin’s Boyhood,” from his 
autobiography, and the ‘Town Meeting,” 
from Ralph Waldo Emerson’s Concord ad- 
dress. The leaflets good means to 
teach history, topie by topic. 

*“T would not vote for an anti-woman- 
suffragist for governor; not if he were my 
own father."— Wm. J. Bowditch. 


are a 


It prejudices no man’s political position 
or aspirations that he is a woman suffrag- 
ist. But it does prejudice them when he 
is opposed to woman suffrage."—Samuel 
E. Sewall. 

A schedule of reduced rates has teen 
adopted by the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, applicable to the Eastern and 
New England States, to take effect Octo- 
ber 1. A uniform rate of twenty-five cents 
for the first ten words, and two cents for 
each additional word, has been agreed 
upon. The new rates will apply to about 
3,500 offices. 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles lectured last Sunday 
evening, in Lawrence, under the auspices 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, to a large audience, composed of 
representatives of all the churches. A 
clergyman who was present compared her 
to Cwsar, saying: ‘She came, she saw, 
she conquered.” Mrs. Bowles is in great 
demand as a lecturer.—Plymouth County 
Journal. 

The National Massachusetts Woman 
suffrage Association held a meeting in 
Malden on the 5th inst., on the grounds of 
Mrs. If. H. Robinson. They rambled in 
the ‘*Middlesex Fells” in the afternoon, 
and returning had a collation. Toasts were 
responded to by Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. H.R. 
Shattuck, Mrs. S. A. Underwood, Dr. Sa- 
lome Merritt, and others. Original poems 
were recited by Mrs. A. M. Gannett and 
Mrs. A. G. Bill. Miss Charlotte Roach 
gave a recitation, and the oceasion was a 
very pleasant one. 

The oleomargarine bill has been passed 
by the Georgia Senate. It was at first re- 
garded as a joke, and it was thought it 
would not pass. The bill requires that all 
dealers in oleomargarine shall notify cus- 
tomers when oleomargarine is offered to 
them. All manufacturers are required to 
plainly label their product, and hotels, 
restaurants and other places of public en- 
tertainment where oleomargarine is used 
are required to post signs in their dining- 
rooms as follows: **This house uses oleo- 
margarine.” ‘The same notice has to be 
put on the bills of fare. 

The North American Review for October 
opens with an article on Gold and Silver 
as Standards of Value, by Senator N. P. 
Hill. It also contains Co-operative Distri- 
bution, by R. Heber Newton; Some As- 
pects of Democracy in England, by A. V. 
Dicey; Early Man in America, by Prof. 
W. Boyd Dawkins: Astronomical Collis- 
ions, by Prof. C. A. Young; The St. Pat- 
rick Myth, by Moncure D. Conway ; Board 
of Trade Morality, by Van Buren Denslow ; 
Histories of the French Revolution, by 
Frederic Harrison; and Social Forees in 
the U. S., by E. E. Hale. 


What should be done to the pitiful wretch 
who figures in this story? John Pollett, 
of Frankford, Pa., had two daughters, 
good, industrious girls, who work in a 
mill. They had an ambition to own a 
house; and they saved $800 from their 
own little earnings. When the precious 
hoard was complete, they sent their father 
to the bank to draw the money. Late that 
night, the two poor girls found him in a 
bar-room, helplessly drunk, and the money 
gone, lost or stolen, he could not tell. 
Think of it! 

The Hub, is a weekly paper recently 
Started in Boston as the special represent- 
ative and mouthpiece of the colored citi- 








zens of Massachusetts and New England. 
Its price is $1 50 per year. It is edited by 
A. H. Grimke, formerly of South Carolina 
(nephew of Theodore D. Weld), B. R. Wil- 
son. and W. W. Bryant. In polities it is 
Republican, but not partisan. It has al- 
ready attained a considerable circulation, 
and is likely to be a centre of influence for 
this class of our population. We bespeak 
for this paper the support of all friends of 
equal rights. 


Harper's Magazine for October contains 
a portrait of Washington engraved by 
Kruell from the painting by Gilbert Stuart ; 
Last Days of Washington's Army at New- 
burgh, by J. 'T. Headley; a second instal- 
ment of Dalecarlia, by F. D. Millett; Ni- 
caise de Keyser, by Z. B. Gustafson; the 
continuation of Harriet Prescott Spofford’s 
Castle in Spain and Rose Hawthorne Lath- 
rop’s Prisoners; Saunterings in Utah, by 
Phil. Robinson; Among the Blue Grass 
‘Trotters, by W. H. Bishop; The Dawning 
of Independence, by T. W. Higginson, all 
with numerous illustrations; a story by 
Tighe Hopkins, a poem by Philip Bourke 
Marston, and the Editor's Chair, Literary 
Record, ete. 

The WoMAN’s JOURNAL is crying, “Re LS 
ister, register; ‘*Are you assessed?” etc., 
to the women of the commonwealth, with 
all the earnestness and reiteration shown 


by the strongest partisan paper. A mis- 
sionary in the cause is ‘*stumping™ Ver- 


mont, and school suffrage mectings are be- 
ing held in various parts of the city of 
Boston. ‘The women voters for members 
of the Lowell school board are very few. 
and are, we fear, decreasing rather than 
increasing. Will not some one start the 
agitation in our city? School matters 
would, we believe, be greatly improved 
were the women of Lowell to exert the 
powers which the law rather grudgingly 
accords them in such miatters.—Lowell 
Times. 

The Pilot is delighted with the letter of 
Wendell Phillips on Butler, but in its quo- 
tation it stops just where Mr. Phillips 
says:—*The woman's rights movement 
touches its triumph.” Is it because the 
Pilot does not wish to tell its readers how 
cordially Mr. Phillips sympathizes with 
the movement for equal rights for women? 
The Pilot pouneces upon ‘an organization 
of Knownothings” in Worcester, whose 
war-cry is ‘*No Catholic shall hold office” 
and says: “If the Democrats want to learn 
a dirty trick from the managers of the Re- 
publican campaign, let them start Know- 
nothing Clubs in all the cities.” But it 
does not see what a shabby trick is its own 
cry, mingled with that of many others, 
that women shall neither vote nor hold of- 
fice. On the woman question the Pilot is 
a “know-nothing.” It ought to repent. 

J.T. Trowbridge’s story, **The Tinkham 
Brothers’ Tide-Mill,” now running as a se- 
rial in St. Nicholas, is one of the best sto- 
ries for young people published of late 
years. It would probably be called a tale 
for boys, but it is just as good for girls. 
Indeed, it was a mystery to usin our youth 
why “stories for girls’ were almost al- 
ways full of patchwork and preaching, 
while if you wanted anything really stir- 
ring, such as Indians, pirates and alliga- 
tors, you must look among “books for 
boys.” Not that Trowbridge’s story, al- 
though full of fights by land and water, is 
in the least of the pirate-alligator type. 
If it were, it would not be in St. Nicholas. 

Woman suffrage is gaining as rapidly in 
England as in this country. The bill for 
suffrage unlimited by sex was rejected by 
the House of Commons recently, by the 
vote of 130 to 114 for. Never yet did the 
measure get so favorable a reception. It 
is almost sure of a passage within the next 
four or five years. In this country it is no 
longer fashionable to scoff at the proposi- 
tion. Meanwhile, it is well that the ex- 
periment is on trial in Wyoming. The 
Chicago Times declares that it is there a 
decided success. All classes of women 
vote, most with, but some contrary to the 
votes of their husbands. When ladies ap- 
pear at the polls, there is always politeness 
shown, some doffing their hats and putting 
away theircigars. In fact, a polling place 
is thoroughly revolutionized. It is said, 
however, that while women do not attend 
caucuses, it is well known that the candi- 
dates they favor secure the nominations. 
Well, let the ball_roll on. There is room 
for improvement in politics, and if woman 
suffrage will help, let us have it.—Clinton 
(N. Y.) Courier. 

The October Century contains a portrait 
of Longfellow, engraved by T. Johnson 
from a photograph by Sarony; Out-door 
Industries in Southern California, by H. 
H.; Characteristics of London, by W. J. 
Stillman; In the Footsteps of Thackeray, 
by W. H. Rideing; Old New York and its 
Houses, by Richard Grant White, illustrat- 
ed by Mary Hallock Foote and members 
of the New York Architectural League; 
Martin Luther, by George P. Fisher; The 
Pupils of Thomas Bewick, by Austin Dob- 
son; the continuation of The Breadwin- 
ners ; the conclusion of Howells’s novel, A 
Woman’s Reason; Snipe-Shooting, by G 





B. Grinnell; Longfellow, las E. C. Sted- 
man; poems by L. F. Tooker, Roger Rior- 
dan, Charlotte F. Bates, and Edna Dale, 
besides other interesting matter. 

The October Atlantic continues F. Mar- 
ion Crawford’s story, A Roman Singer, 
and has also an article on Heredity by 
Henry W. Holland; the continuation of 
En Province, by Henry James, and New- 
port, by Geo. Parsons Lathrop; Cream- 
White and Crow-Black, by E. M. De Jar- 
nette; Maenadism in Religion, by Eliza- 
beth Robins; Pére Antoine, by Davida 
Coit; the first instalment of Recollections 
of Rome during the Italian Revolution, by 
Wm. Chauncy Langdon; Volcano Studies, 
by Horace D. Warner; The Mutilation of 
Ancient rem by Wm. 8. Liscomb; Ami- 
ability; A Philosophical Tragedy, by E. 
I. Stevenson; Historic Notes of Life and 
Letters in Mass., by Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son; A-Playin’ of Old Sledge at the Set- 
tlement, by C. E. Craddock; Mr.White on 
Shakspeare and Sheridan, a review of 
Lodge’s Webster, poems by Frances L. 
Mace and Barbara Heaton, Contributors’ 
Club, ete. 





WOODSTOCK 


CARPETS ¢ RUGS 


I< 


ALL SIZES. 


During the past thirty days we 
have received eighty-five bales of 
these desirable carpets. These are 
novel and desirable substitutes for 
more expensive Rugs or Floor Cov- 
erings, and are sold at 


Very Reasonable Prices. 


b@> We are the only direct im- 
porters of Woodstock Carpets, hav- 
ing been appointed 


SOLE ASENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


JohnH Pray,Sons & C0 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


For the Fall Months. 


1 ENTLEMEN can now aupply themselves without 

MW delay with a first-class AUTUMN OVER- 
COAT from our ready-made stock. The goods are 
just from our own workshops, and are sold at fair 
prices. We offer a very large assortment for general 
selection. Thisis the best opportunity fora satisfac- 
tory garment of this class. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington Street. 
BOSTON. 








MRS. A. E. CHADWICK, 


Embroidery, Designing and Stamping. 


ART EMBROIDERY TAUGHT. 


Materials furnished and work commenced, designed or 
made to order, at short notice. Full line of Arrasene 
Chenille, Flcss, Mosaic Work, Stamped Goods. 


IDEAL FRAMES FOR SALE, 


No. 2 Hamilton Place (Room 3), Boston. 


MRS. WEWHALL’S SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES 


Will re-open Oct. 1, 1883. Besides the regular courses 
in English studies and languages, there will be some 
work, each weck, in the line of the new or “creative 
method,” cither with tools upon wood or in 
modelling, Another special feature will be a course 
of lectures upon the great tone-masters, illus- 
trated with piano and voice. As aids to the study of 
History, Geography, and Art, the use of the lan- 
tern will be continued, and the regular visits to 
the Art Museum. For catalogues address the Prin- 
ctpel, 91 Ne weary Street, Boston. 





WOMAN'S PLACE TO-DAY. 


FOUR LECTURES IN IN. REPLY TO DR. DIX. 


By Litiie DEVEREUX BLAKE. 








“Its witty tournament will delight every lover of 
fair play to read.”—Philadelphia Press. 

Every one in search of facts and arguments in favor 
of suffrage cannot do better than to buy and study 
this little volume—OurR HeRaLp. Price, 20 cts. 


JOHN W. LOVELL & CO., 
14 Vesey St., New York. 


LADIES! 


The best place to have your old hats and bonnets 
made to look like newis at 535 Washington Street, 
oppo. R. H. White & Co. FALL STYLES NOW 
READY. Ladies patronizing this Bleachery have 
the advice of a practical wo rabout shapes, styles, 
etc. R. C. STLNSON, Manager. 


INKSTAN 








Try the pocket size, Anti-Stylo- 
graphic Fountain Pen,$1.00 each. 
WARD 
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CARPETS! 
80 DAYS SPECIAL CARPET SALE 





offering our Standard Goods for about the 
Pieces (about 


25 prices: 


VELVETS (sold last seasonat $1 60) now 


Moquett Carpets. 


Pieces (about 
Offices, &c., 


20 Patterns). 


EXTRA SUPER ALL-WOUL ING 
The above prices are fully 2 

hefore named, 
above quickly. 


BODY BRUSSELS (sold last season $1 50) now Re : ‘ ia 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS (last season $1) now SO and 5. . ‘ 75 “ 
RAINS (Market value $1) ; 


5 PER CENT. LOWER than we have ever 
Such an opportunity is seldom offered, and will close out the 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


525 and 527 Washin.;ton St., Boston. 


To Close out Such Patterns as are out of Loom. 
STANDARD VELVETS. 


Pieces (about 20 Patterns) of our best; 


much superior for service to 


5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS. 


25 Patterns) of the best, suitable for Parlors, Bedrooms 
OUR MAKE, and Standard Goods. 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS. 
Pieces (about 25 Patterns) of our Standard. 
grades, but have not as yet placed them on our Retail floors, as we are 
same prices. 


EXTRA SUPER ALL-WOOL CARPETS. 


All of which we offer 


We manufacture cheaper 


at the following 


% 25 Per Xard 


. . 


75 ee 


Manufacturers, 





each (former price $3). 
return mail. 


We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for 
Gold mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. 
Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for six months’ use. 
money with order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. 


Important to Every one who Writes. 


f- 8 genes “3 «He os oy a; a Sepeesg Se ee ee 






+2s* 


pen 


Send 


Pens sent by 


Pens Fully Warranted. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 


290 Washington Street, Boston. 





and with full buat; 


within a waist. 





PATENTED. 





JOURNAL. 
Prices. | 
Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned.. + -$2 25 | 
“« Whole * * Soft. 175 
Misses’ sad “ « Bone » aa 
ss “ 06 * Soft eos 150 
Children’s and Ipfants’.......sccececceccsceeee 100 


Address the Manufacturers, 





-EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquired 
is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the entire 
satisfaction they have given. 


THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
the construction of inside of bust, under full piece, is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and 
In the Open Back Soft Waiste, as made for Children and 
{nfants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 
the growing little ones bas been given in shaping the parts, and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of | 


perfect bust vey my is provided 


orice. Mention Tue Woman's 
Directions for Measuring§ 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure 
around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches, 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and estate age of child. 
Send for Circulars. 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States" 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





The Exhibition of Foreign Products, Arts and Manufactures, 
OPENS IN BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 3rd, 1883. 








SECRETARY, 
C. B. NoRTON. 


PRESIDENT, 
NATH’L J. BRADLEE. 


TREASURER, 
FREDERIC VW. LINCOLN. 





GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leqgins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Hot Water Bottles, Chamber 
Covers. Nursery Sheetings, Bands, Door 
Mats, Foot Balls, Door Bands, ete. 


GARDEN HOSE, 
Hose Reels and Lawn Sprinklers. 


—ALSO— 
Gossamer Garments. 


Circulars and Rubbers for the Dollies, and 
all kinds of Rubber Goods, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s. 
A BOOK FOR 


TOKOLOGY scr oman 


By ALICE B. STOCKHAY, M. D. 

300 pages, postpaid, $150. This popular practical 
treatise upon pregnancy and childbirth, is meeting 
with arapid sale. Energetic womcn as agents can 
easily make $25 per week. 

“I find more needed information compressed in ite 
pages than I met ye Ss one book.”—Mary A, 

IVERMORE. 

SANITARY Pc BL ISHING COMPANY, 
No. 159 LaSalle 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


STAMPING 


By the INDELIBLE PROCESS for KENSINGTON 
EMBROIDERIES. Materials furnished and colors 
carefully selected. Outof-town orders will receive 














D & CAY, 
184 Dev CF. Street. 


DISCARDED 


promes attention. MISS. T. A. DAY, 
9 Hamilton Place, op. Park St. Church (1st floor) 





The Most Elaborate Exposition of Foreign Goods 


R EXHIBITED UNDER ONE ROOF, 
COVERING ON AREA OF SEVEN ACRES OF EXHIBITION SPACE. 


Never Equalled by any other Exhibition in America 
EXCEPT THE GRAND CENTENNIAL OF 1876. 


One Price of Admission, 50 cents to the Entire Exhibition. 


Excursions on all Reade to be announces in the future 


- —_ —---> 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia, Full College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School. 
Location unsurpassed for healthiulness. Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commence «9th month (Sept.) lith, 
1883. Apply early to ensure admission, For cata- 
logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 
MAGILL, A. M., President, Swarilmore, Delaware 
Co,, Pa. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


-—AND-— 


Articles for Decorating, 
In Great Variety at 
JAMES SCALES, 


44 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
_ Picture Framing a Specialty. 


G. EL. ROTH, 


OPTICIAN, 
47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra- 

bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 

ured free of charge. A full line ae Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 


FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


OF 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. 





Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 
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THE LIFE OF THE LIVING. 


BY F. W. FABER. 





The whole world lies beneath a spell— 
A charm of dreadest power— 
And life hath some new miracle 
* Worked for it every hour. 
Hast thou ever been on a misty night 
In a decp and solemn dale, 
When the firs, like spirits, stand upright, 
Tn a soft, transparent veil, 
While the moon with rings of muffled light 
Hath girdled her chariot pale? 
Hast thou ever sat on a mountain brow 
When the sun was bright and the wind was low, 
And gazed on the groups of silent wood 
That hang by the brink ofa crystal flood, 
When the wind starts up from Lis hidden lair, 
Like a thing refreshed by sleep, 
On the scene so summer-like and fair, 
And the quietness so deep? 
The far-off pass and the broken fell 
With a hoarse and hollow murmur swell 
Aa the giant rides along; 
He comes with sceptre bare to break 
The pageant mirrored in the lake; 
And the whole forest depths to shake 
With fury loud and strong. 
He hath bent the poplar as he past, 
As the tempest bends the tall ship-mast; 
He hath twisted the boughs of the lofty ash, 
And the old oak moaned beneath his lash. 
And yet to thee like some strange dream 
The wild wind’s savage sport doth seem, 
For thou art still on thy mountain brow, 
With the sun all bright and the wind all low! 


Ah! such at best is this weak life, 
A mournful and mysterious strife, 
Where each man to his neighbor seems 
Like the stirring forms in motley dreams; 
And shadows fall from cloudless skies, 

And lights in darkness gleam, 
And endless are the mysteries 

Of thie unbroken dream, 
And we gaze as dreamers have done of yore 
On a sight they think they have seen before; 
And the far-off hills, and the neighboring woods, 
And the gleaming pools of the winding floods, 
Are blent in the sunset’s misty hue, 
Where color and distance are both untrue, 


To the eye of mortal it may not be 
To look on his own soul, 
But like a dim half-hidden sea 
Before him it doth roll. 
It is green as the green earth’s sunny grasa, 
It ia blue as the bluest sky; 
It is black as night when the tempests pasa, 
And the snow-white sea-birds ery. 
The weary billow hath no soft sleeps, 
For ite color and change are given 
Not from the heart of its beating deepa, 
But they fall from the face of heaven, 
When the day is fair, and the gale asleep, 
There are marvellous things that lie 
Full many and many a fathom deep, 
Moving and resting uncertainly :— 
Thinga tinted, dark and bright, 
Brave jewels seen 
Through the solid green, 
Gleaming and giving light. 
And after the storm, when the summer calm 
Drops down on the sea like a holy charm, 
When the clouds on high 
Float quietly, 
Like Angels winnowing by,— 
We see by the dawn that the furrowed shore 
With broken things is strewn all o’er, 
From the hollow occan brought; 
Quaint carved works man never wrought, 
And plants earth never bore; 
New metals torn from their ancient bed, 


And the wave-bleached bones of the unknown dead. 


Can the beach that we scan 
Be the soul of man 
With the wrecks of its childhood’s being — 
With the tokens dread 
That the life which fs fled 
Ts blent with the life that is flecing? 


oa ege- ‘ 
AN ALL-HALLOWEEN. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


It was a house built long before the Rev- 
olution, the beveled brick of which had 
been brought out from England when the 
first Chaunceforth came over, a younger 
son establishing himself in that similitude 
to his father’s state allowed by the new 
country—the slaves, the crops, the vast 
acres. There were square drawing-rooms, 
in which a crowd felt lonely, parlors made 
for (éte-d-tétes, state dining-room and break- 
fast closet, the master’s room full of rods 
and guns and foils and pipes, corridors 
leading to innumerable rooms, staircases 
opening from cupboards, and every con- 
trivance to be expected of buildings in dif- 
ferent generations, each ignorant of what 
had been done before him. Now the old 
manor-house was inhabited in a happy-go- 
lucky fashion by the Chaunceforth heirs, 
who, although notably divided on the 
great question of the day—a part holding 
the United States to be superior to the 
Confederate States, and a part holding the 
Stars and Bars to be the true flag, and the 
Stars and Stripes the spurious one, and all 
having more or less trouble about the ways 
and means of subsistence—yet managed to 
get along among themselves and their 
neighbors, with a good deal of jollity 
thrown in as a natural effervescence of 
youth, which will bubble even when it is 
bitter. 

‘There was not, perhaps, so much bub- 
bling in the heart of Laura Durndon as in 
that of all the rest of the youths and mai- 
dens who made Chaunceforth Hall their 
headquarters in that October holiday. She 
was the cousin and intimate friend of Mar- 
tha of the pame, and although wont to 
make a second home of the Hall, it was 
often to experience a certain inner rebel- 
lion, being herself of so opposite an opin- 
ion from that of the majority of the family 
who remained at home there; for John 
and Russell and Rhett were in the service 
of the Richmond government, apd Ben and 


Burleigh were of the opposing sort, owing 
their immunity not so much to their great 
personal popularity as to their inability 
to be of use. Just now all the brothers 
were together, and the house was full of 
guests, who, not to mince the phrase, were 


rebels, and gloried in the fact. Laura, 
however, did little glorying. Once the 


fiercest of the fierce daughters of Bel- 
lona, now she was quietness itself, and 
only expressed herself with ‘Maryland, 
my Maryland,” and “The Bonny Blue 
Flag,” when she was asked to sing, and 
hardly sang those with her old fire and 
fervor. 

Perhaps there was something besides 
weariness of a desperate contest that in- 
clined Laura to silence; something that 
she would never have dreamed possible to 
her; something that she would not ac- 
knowledge to herself. That she, Laura 
Durndon, the proudest of proud Virgin- 
ians, the purest patriot of patriot women— 
No, she would not confess it. It was, as 
she had said, impossible. 

But it was a year and six months ago 
that, returning across the mountain one 
afternoon, « shower overtook her, and 
made the steep descending path so slip- 
pery that, horsewoman though she was, 
she dismounted, gathering up her skirts, 
and leading the old horse by the bridle. 
The dark was coming on, and she was yet 
far from home, and quite alone, the young 
colored groom having gone in another di- 
rection, to spy out, if he could, what truth 
was in the report that a hostile force was 
coming up the valley. Courageous enough, 
she was getting over the ground content- 
edly, when the handkerchief, blowing off 
her throat, gave the horse a start; he 
swerved, and lost his footing—whether 
treading on a round stone, or whether the 
bare mountain-side just there let his feet 
slide from under him—and he fell, rolling 
over on his side witha broken leg. It was 
sonre time before she realized this, and 
then there was a paroxysm of distress and 
vexation as if the last drop had beeu added 
to a cup already running over with bitter- 
ness. But there was nothing to do except 
to hasten home and send the boys up to 
him, and she went gloomily on her way. 
It was already twilight, and in working 
over the horse she had become a little be- 
wildered, and had taken the wrong path. 
‘Still, as all roads lead to Rome, all roads 
must lead to the foot of the mountain, and 
she would know her way better when the 
stars were out. 

She had walked an hour, it may be, when 
she became aware that things were very 
unfamiliar to her; there began to be a 
strange awesomeness in all the region 
round. And suddenly she stood stone- 








still, the ground quaking under her feet, 
and comprehended, as if she had received a 
death-sentence, that she was on the edge 
of Marshmallow Bog, whence creature 
never came out alive. She had arrested 
herself on a hummock slightly more stable 
than the rest of it; behind her, before her, 
around her, was the impenetrable morass, 
that drew into its slimy depths every ob- 
ject that alighted there. A step in any di- 
rection might be ruin. If daylight found 
her unswallowed, help might reach her. 
But how was she to spend the long hours— 
safe from wild beasts, to be sure, but 
without strength enough to endure the or- 
deal of a night upon her feet in one posi- 
tion and with no support? She began to 
feel the horror of that filth creeping up 
about her, embracing her, suffocating her, 
hiding her, burying her. 

The moments seemed interminable. Her 
limbs began to quiver with faintness, her 
back ached exquisitely, her head throbbed, 
her feet burned. She shivered in the wind 
of that soft calm evening of the early 
spring. ‘There was no light to be seen: no 
sound to be heard, save the whirring of 
some early insect, save the far-off galloping 
of hoofs along the turnpike—not old Snow- 
foot’s; nobody would ever hear his again. 

Was it one hour or five she had stood 
there? There came at last a soft glow 
through the air. Dawn? No; the moon 
was rising. She turned to the east, wait- 
ing for it, thinking of the wretchedness of 
her dear father, of her idolizing brothers, 
if no one: ever rescued her, passing the 
time in watching for the unseen rays to 
kindle a lower and a lower branch of the 
wood behind. Suddenly the disk swam 
up into the illumined air, and a broad beam 
touched her face, and then the full light 
of the buoyant splendér lay upon her 
from head to foot, and at the same mo- 
ment the sound of horses came to her 
again, and the sound of voices, and then a 
halt and a sharp ery saluting her. 

She turned eagerly. Perhaps she could 
yet be saved, she who had been looking 
death in the face, and with all the force of 
her young vitality, finding it darker and 
more terrible with every breath. She cried 
out instantly that it was she, Laura Durn- 
don, and that she was in Marshmallow 
Bog, and that they must come no nearer, 
but if they could throw her a rope she 
might be drawn out at the risk of whatev- 
erinjury. ‘‘Anything,” she cried, looking 


up wildly, “would be better than being 
swallowed alive by this blackness.” 

‘*Never fear,” said a voice, that seemed 
to her as if it came out of heaven. ‘We 
will arrange it. Keep up a good heart.” 

There was a hurried consultation, with 
exclamations and instructions and contra- 
dictions; and she understood that they 
were cutting blankets and cloaks into 
strips. and braiding them into a rope se- 
cured by straps from the accoutrements of 
their horses. 

*Quick! quick!” she cried. ‘I feel the 
spot I stand on sinking—sinking.” And 
immediately the lasso was thrown, and 
reached her, and she secured it about her. 
“Hurry now,” she cried, laying her arms 
alovg the two sides barrow-wise; “I ean 
but be killed.” And then she had a sensa- 
tion as if a comet had seized her and was 
dragging her beyond the earth’s influence, 
and in a minute more, torn, scratched and 
one paste of black mud, she was landed on 
firm soil. ‘‘I don’t know how to thank 
you,” she said, when she was freed from 
her harness, and could hardly stand for 
trembling. ‘But if you will ride down to 
the Place, my brothers will acknowledge 
the debt they owe you for my life.” 

“It is Durndon’s daughter,” said a voice 
from the shadow; “the cussedest little 
rebel among all these rebel women. Say, 
Colonel, *twould be a good night's work 
to carry her into camp. She would be 
worth the ransom of a score of our men.” 

“Will you be silent?’ said the first 
voice. “Do the United States make war 
on women? Come! Do you want to do 
a dashing thing?’ We will see the young 
lady home.” 

Of course she knew into what hands she 
had fallen; a party of the enemy’s scouts 
from whom her belief and prejudices told 
her to expect no favor. For one moment 
she wished she had died in the swamp. 
And yet the face of the leader, shining in 
the moonlight— 

“T perceive,” she said then, without a 
break in the ringing of her clear voice, 
“that I am in the hands of my country’s 
enemies. But I require you, as gentlemen, 
to take me to my home, Let the traitor 
who knows Durndon’s daughter dismount, 
and give me his horse. It shall be brought 
back to this spot, and his life be spared as 
mine shall be.” 

**As the queen said, so it was done,’ 
cried the first voice, joyously ; and almost 
before she knew it she was mounted, with 
a military cloak hiding her disarray, and 
the party were threading the wood, and 
then, out upon the turnpike, were gallop- 
ing to Durndon Place, whither less than 
an hour brought them, alighting amidst a 
chorus of yelling dogs, neighing horses, 
and exclaiming servants. 

“Durndon’s daughter thanks you, gen- 
tlemen,” she said, ‘tand insists that you 
come in and sup. ‘The hospitality of a 
Virginian is as safe us an Arab’s.” 

**No, no, no, colonel,” said one. 
tle too much of a good thing!” 

*Do you think so? But I’ve a mind to 
try it;’* and dofting his cap, and holding 
up his arms to swing the young lady from 
her saddle, he answered :—*Miss Durndon 
invites. Permit me to introduce myself as 
Colonel Greene Rivers, of Massachusetts, 
and my friends, Captain Bigelow, Captain 
Preston, Mr. Coftin, Mr. Lawrence, all of 
the Wild Cavalry.” Directly afterward 
they were in a wide entrance-room, where 
a fire wallowing up the chimney in the cool 
spring night reddened the dark wainsecot 
with a rose and purple light; people were 
vociferating and moving on every side; 
Laura was surrounded and carried away, 
and they were left to themselves. 


“SA lit- 


They looked at one another a little dubi- 
ously. ‘*Well, well,” said the Colonel, ‘1 
have brought you into the scrape, and I 
must bring you out * And then there en- 
tered to them a stately old gentleman, who 
announced himself as Judge Durndon, 
grasping their hands as he thanked them 
one and all for the life they had saved. 
*T cannot hold as my enemies,” he said, 
“those that have done this night’s work. 
Until you know my daughter you can not 
realize the service you have rendered me. 
It is an obligation I might repay with my 
life—I know of no other way.” Before he 
had finished, the door opened, and Miss 
Durndon, surrounded by her brothers and 
cousins, came into the room. 

Was she not beautiful as she came for- 
ward with the color on her cheek, the 
glow in her dark eyes, the smilie on her 
ripe red lips? More than one heart there 
to note how beautiful. She was wrapped 
in a fleecy white robe, and her long black 
hair, still undried from the bath, and 
breaking into a thousand tendril-like ring- 
lets, floated over her shoulders. ‘These 
are my brothers,” she said to Colonel 
Rivers. ‘*They are at home on a furlough. 
And these are my cousins, Mr. Ben 
Chaunceforth, who can't bite a cartridge 
because he broke off his two front teeth— 
by an accident—when he was drafted into 
our service, and who is cordially detested 
by all the world, of course, but loved in 





spite of it (you see, his mustache hides the 





mischief), and Mr. Burleigh Chaunceforth, 
who is glad that he is thought to be 
in such un advanced consumption that 
he can neither shoulder a musket nor 
handle « pen. I ean assure you that he 
carries a rifle very well on a deer-hunt, as 
your supper to-night will testify. Colonel 
Tufts also, Captain Jones, Major ‘Tucker. 
I suppose,” she said, after this long speech 
had made the greetings gay and easy, 
“that it is the strict duty of part of these 
gentlemen to make you captive. And 
when did the Durndons neglect duty?” 

“One of the Durndons,” said Colonel 

tivers, ina tone meant only for her ear, 
‘thas already made me captive.” 

‘*But if they did,” she said, as if she had 
not heard, ‘*it would equally be the duty 
of the Chaunceforths to set you free. So 
by a resolution of forces you must remain 
as you are, and go as you came.” 

There was one gentleman, however, the 
dark-browed Colonel Tufts, who had heard 
the unguarded speech of Colonel Rivers, 
and who felt in his heart a little doubt if 
these dashing and daring strangers would 
long remain as they were or go as they 
came, if he could help it—he who had as- 
pired to Laura Durndon’s hand this three 
years, and this three years hopelessly. 

“Now,” said the Judge, ‘‘we will forget 
fora little that there are contending armies 
in the field, and household set against 
household up and down the land, and 
will meet as we might have met two years 
ago, good friends in good fellow-ship.” 

And they all sat down at a table where 
Laura presided in gracious oblivion of the 
outside world, like a queen with her court 
about her. ‘That Colonel Tufts absented 
himself « moment from the table was 
hardly observed in the gayety where wine 
was pouring freely, nor of course did any 
one know that his servant had cautiously 
led out a horse and stolen away. It was 
only when, long after midnight, the Riv- 
ers party rose up to go, made their adieux 
and galloped out in the moonlight, that 
Col. Tufts’ momentary absence bore any 
significance. Then, as they still stood at 
the gate, just as he too had said good-by, 
and made off in an opposite direction, old 
Rosy whispered into Laura’s ear, and the 
young mistress turned to those about her, 
repeating Rosy’s words. 

“It is too much to hope forin Tufts,” 
said her father. ‘His little soul is not big 
enough for this. But these men have laid 


us under the obligation of seeing them | 


safely into their lines at all hazards. Sad- 
dle your horses and be off!” 

‘The word came none too soon. Colonel 
Tufts’ message had already resulted in an 
ambush, and the Durndon party rode up 
only in time to effect Colonel Rivers’ safety 
by covering him with their own numbers 
and riding back to the mansion, while one 
of his companions fell into the hands of 
the waylaying party, and the rest escaped 
to the woods and hills. 

If the Durndons had wished to let Riv- 
ers go, they could not; for his arm was 
badly broken, and it was all they could do 
to get home with him before he fainted. 

And for six weeks he remained under 
the protection of Judge Durndon, whom 
few in that part of the country dared to 
challenge. Few cared to do it either, for 
the mountain was a sharp dividing line in 
public sentiment, and more of the people 
roundabout sympathized with the young 
Federal than with the Judge; while, in 
the meantime, the colored people, who 
alone knew the secret, certainly kept it. 
It fell in these weeks. of course, to Laura 
Durndon—brothers and cousins having 
gone about their business—to make the 
time as little heavy as might be. 

There was no need that she should exert 
herself. It was enough for him to lie and 
look at her, later to hear her singing, and 
then to wander in the clear evenings be- 
tween the high box hedges in the garden, 
close beside her. Before he went away, 
he told her that the night—that night of 
the sweet Virginia early spring—when he 
saw her standing against the dark wood, 
with the moonlight overlaying her, she 
had seemed like an image of some beauti- 
ful fate—his fate, indeed. 

‘*An evil fate,” she answered him, for 
his manner said more than his words, “if 
you cannot forget it.” 

‘IT never can forget it,”’ he cried, hotly— 
‘never. And rather would I die between 
prison walls than forget it.” 

She laughed lightly, switching the 
branch of roses that she held. Why did 
she like to hear it? Why, when other men 
had spoken so, had it filled her with repul- 
sion? Why must she fight it off? 

“Weep no more, lady, 
Men were deceivers ever, 


One foot on sea and one on shore, 
So it will be forever,”’ 
she sang. 

He turned and faced her with an impa- 
tient cry. ‘*Will you make a jest of it?’ 
he exclaimed. ‘A jest of what is to me 
life or death—a jest, when I tell you I love 
you, when I implore your love in 1eturn, 
when I ask you to become my wife!” 

She looked at him a moment as he tow- 
ered above her—the lofty shape, the su- 
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perb fair head, the flaming gray eyes 
through which an undaunted spirit looked, 
“No,” she said, “I will not make a jest of 
it. I will answer you plainly. I will not 
become your wife. If I loved you, | 
would not wrong ny father and brothers, 
who have trusted me. And how do you 
think it snould be possible for me, Laura 
Durndon, to love my country’s enemy? 
Never!" And she flung her branch of 
roses upon the path, turned away, and 
hastened into the house as if blown by an 
ill and angry wind. 

That night Captain Rivers announced 
himself well enough to leave the hospital- 
ity he had found, and was escorted by the 
old Judge and his servants to the spot in- 
dicated. But before he left he went down 
the long veranda, at whose end Laura 
stood alone in the starlight. leaning her 
forehead against the pillar clustered with 
honey-suckles. ‘Good-by,” he said. “J 
have staid too long, or else not long enough, 
But never think I give you up. If there is 
help in heaven, I mean—I mean to marry 
you yet.” 

‘It is impossible,” she began, in a muf- 
fled voice. 

‘*Nothing is impossible,” he cried. “I 
never have failed in anything; I never 
will!” and directly he had her in his arms, 
and had kissed those proud forbidden 
quivering lips with a kiss that took her 
breath away, and was gone. 

How her heart was beating !—how her 
lips, her cheek, her brow, her eyes were 
burning! And suddenly the tears were 
raining down, and she was crying to her- 
self, ‘My heart will break! my heart 
will break!” and stopping her sobs, and 
straining her ears, listening for those gal- 
loping hoofs in the distance. 

They were dismal and interminable days 
and weeks and months that followed. 
People came and people went, but they 
moved before her like shadows. All her 
old spirit was gone; she was a pale still 
shadow herself. When night fell, and 
none could see, not even herself, was she 
longing for a sight of those flaming eyes, 
that heroic face luminous as a star, that 
smile, for the sound of that deep voice? 
‘Never! never!” she would ery. And 
then, as likely, she would be hanging 
about the mirror, and wondering if any 
one should see her now, would he eare for 
the pale woman there. But she would 
not repeat his name even in her innermost 
heart: she loathed herself when she was 
wretchedest, to think she must needs turn 
her unspoken thoughts aside. What, was 
she to waste away for an enemy’s love 
when the land reeked with blood and 
tears, when homes were desolate about her, 
when two brothers had fallen in the front 
of battle! How base of her! She wished 
that she had sunk that night, that fateful 
night, in the black mire. 

But still there seemed to be nothing to 
live for; she grew a little sadder, a little 
stiller, every day. ‘*You had better have 
gone with the young Federal, Laura,” said 
her father, ‘‘than to have come to look like 
this.” 

The winter had passed at last, with its 
long, long, dreary days, and the year had 
come round to fall. Far up the impreg- 
nable fortress of the mountain-side the 
forests had hung out their brilliant ban- 
ners on the blue. There were already 
frosty nights and mornings, and in one of 
these mornings she had ridden over with 
her father to Chaunceforth Hall, on one of 
their frequent visits, finding there, how- 
ever, a party that she hardly felt equal to 


Shit 
joining. 


t was Colonel Tufts, with the sear of a 
healed but still reddened sword-cut on his 
cheek, who thrust himself forward to help 
her from the saddle. ‘**Do you remember,” 
he said, carelessly, “the fellow who got 
you out of Marshmallow Bog last year? 
He was a desperate dog. I had the satis- 
faction of making him my prisoner one 
day, half dead with his wounds. I have 
heard since that he had died in Libby.” 

The world was black and reeling about 
her. She could hardly think it was her- 
self, walking straight and steady into the 
hall, speaking mechanically, and only 
sinking on the floor when the door was 
shut on her in her cousin Martha’s room. 

‘‘Don’ know for sho’ was dis yer come 
ober Miss Laury, chile,” said Aunt Cherry. 
‘Used ter ride dat sinful Kickup bareback, 


| an’ now she can’t des trot ober from der 





Place widout drapping in a heap. Spee 
she’s gwine des er way her maw did, 
honey.” 

But Laura was only feeling life ebb 
away from her, and longing that it should, 
and let her go where he had gone before 


her. ‘Oh, why did I send him away ?” she 
moaned. “If I had gone with him it might 


all have been different.” And, after the un- 
reason of her kind, she began to doubt and 
dread and hate the cause that had cost her 
this. And when in two or three days she 
Was about again, to feel herself one of its 
martyrs, although ever so unecrowned, un- 
palmed. ‘It can be no wrong to love him 
after this,’ she said to herself. ‘I shall 
be with him soon. And oh, I love him, I do 
love him now!” And she would grow cold 
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as clay with the wild cessation of her pulse 
as she recalled that night so long ago, the 
kiss of that mouth, that face brilliant and 
beautiful in the starlight just above her 
own, that one clasp of dear arms, dust 
now! dust now! 

But if love is as strong as death, pride is 
stronger than love. Laura Durndon guard- 
ed her secret as the ore guards its jewel; 
and she glided about silent and white, but 
playing dance music for the dancers, sing- 
ing her songs to them that wished them, 
and listening to the voices of her lovers, 
who might have been talking in some oth- 
er planet, so far away she felt. 

It was gay in Chaunceforth Hall on the 
night of that October holiday. The spot 
was a sort of neutral territory where op- 
posing influences ceased to be felt, and all 
might for a brief season be friendly as of 
yore; a sensation that insensibly added to 
the pleasure, and stopped bitterness at its 
souree. Perhaps there was something a 
little desperate in the gayety; the circum- 
stances of their case were desperate; but 
they made merry with their armor on— 
and they were all so young! 

‘We were trying projects, Laura,” said 
Martha, as she entered the great room, 
full of its chimney blaze. ‘Will you dip 
your head into this tub of water and bring 
up that apple with your teeth? Will you 
roast two chestnuts before the fire, your- 
self and another? Will you go out alone 
and dip your sleeve in a running brook, 
and see who comes in the night to turn it? 
None of them’ Well, then, you must go 
down cellar alone, with this mirror in one 
hand and the candle in the other—nobody 
else will do it—and your true-love will 
come and look over your shoulder and _ let 
you see his face in the glass.” 

She shook her head and would have held 
back. 

“Oh, no dignity here!” cried one. **Are 
you so much above curiosity as to who 
your true-love is?” 

“And it is your turn,” said a third. 

“We have all tried all the others, while 
you have been moping with Aunt Cherry ; 
andit isn’t fair, Laura, to criticise—” 

“IT never criticise,” said Laura. ‘Give 
me my candle. Where is the glass? Here? 
Ilow many of the cellars must I go down? 
The whole three?” For there were three 
of them, one below another, the especial 
and well-stocked pride of the old Chaunce- 
forth of all in his days of hospitable glo- 
ry. ‘You are not afraid?” they cried af- 
ter her. 

“Afraid!” she called back, scornfully. 
As if there were anything could hurt her 
now! 

“And while they waited, watching their 
apples sputter in the hot ashes, and telling 
unhallowed Halloween stories, she had 
gone on her pilgrimage. 

What a strange place this old Hall was, 
she thought, as she descended. How long 
was it since any one had been down among 
these swinging cobwebs and under these 
great stone vaults? She went along mere- 
ly for the sake of doing as she was bidden, 
and hardly thinking of looking in the mir- 
ror, when, half-way down the second flight, 
a black sigh seemed to gather in the dis- 
tant recesses, and to breathe upon her 
from nowhere. The flame of the candle 
flickered in her hand. Ter glance fell up- 
on the glass, and there a face had flashed 
upon her sight, and flashed away again— 
a luminous fair face, though so pale—a 
face that should be worn now only by 
some strong spirit in the world beyond 
the grave. “Oh!” she cried, before she 
thought—‘oh, if you are here—if you are 
here—let me know, and take me with you.” 

And the next minute, ***As the queen 
said, so it was done,’ ” cried a half-smoth- 
ered voice. 

Her candle fell upon the floor. and there 
were two arms about her, and kisses cov- 
ering her face and hands—warm, loving, 
throbbing kisses; no touch of death, or 
damp, or grave-mould about them. 

“Hush! hush!” he murmured. ‘I am 
in hiding; I escaped from Libby, and I 
came here, resolved to see you or go back. 
Your cousin Ben Chaunceforth is waiting 
to get me over the border whenever I shall 
have seen you and say the word. And I 
say the word. Ihave found you out; and 
as I have loved you, sweet, I know in spite 
of yourself that youloveme. And—I will 
make it easy for you—I saved your life, 
and you must needs save mine, for I swear 
that unless you give me here and now your 
promise to marry me, I will go up these 
stairs and deliver myself into the hands of 
—Whoarethey? Tufts? Tucker? Arm- 
strong? Randolph?—the whole country- 
side of them!” and he scratched a match 
and bent to light her candle. 


How the world had changed! What 
rosy light and warmth did this candle 


shed about it under the huge foundations 
of that dark old manor! She looked up at 
that white face, no great archangel’s, but 
her lover's, alive, and thrilling her with 
love for him. 

“Will you wait till I come back?’ she 
said, and left him. What mattered the 
wars and battles and soldiers of the world 





to her? She loved him. He was her 
world. 

“What is the matter?’ they cried over 
their games, as she rejoined them. ‘What 
makes you so white?” 

“I have seen a ghost!” she answered, 
and then colored rosy red, and she sat 
down and took an apple from the dish, 
peeled it and threw the skin around her 
head. ‘It makes aT,” she said. 

“TI knew it would!” said Tufts. 

‘*Where is papa?” she asked, presently. 
“T wonder if he has gone to sleep in the 
little parlor with nothing over him?” 

A moment or two afterwards she stood 
before the old Judge, who looked up from 
his newspaper in surprise. 

“Papa,” she whispered, kneeling at his 
side, ‘tyou once said I had better be mar- 
ried than be as I am.” 

“*T say so now.” 

‘“*You are a Justice of the Peace, are you 
not?” she asked. ‘Then come and marry 
me.” ; 

She hung on his neck for a moment in a 
passion of joy and sorrow, for she meant 
to bid him farewell for a year and a day, 
and if the new love was the sweeter, the 
old one had been a sweet one, too. But 
the joy was uppermost, and Martha could 
take care of him till she could come back. 
There may have been gayer bridals, but 
there never was a happier one than that in 
which Laura Durndon held the candle, so 
that her father could see to make her the 
wife of Greene Rivers.—Hurper's Bazar. 
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—_e-9-2-——_ —_——_ 
THE EMANCIPATION OF MAN. 


During the past quarter of a century 
much has been said and done towards es- 
tablishing, on a broader basis, the eman- 
cipation movement in various forms. Men 
endowed by nature with the power of 
most persuasive speech bave demonstrated 
from the lecture platform and the orator’s 
stand, the absolute necessity of freedom 
for the slave, freedom for those who are 
drawn by a nameless spell to quatf poison 
from the Circean cup, freedom for those 
enslaved in vice by the strategy of the as- 
sociates of sin who infest every city in 
every clime. There are women who have 
abolished, and would abolish still more of 
these nefarious customs which continually 
work out evil for the race. But little 
thought has been given in many cases con- 
cerning their own personal freedom and 
that of the rest of their sex,—the emanci- 
pation of all mankind. 

In tracing the career of nations one finds 
engraven on the records of empires which 
have risen to eminence one thought,— 
continually the same-— Emancipation. 
Emancipation from ignorance, from su- 
perstitious creeds; from barbarous rites 
and practices; emancipation from foreign 
dominion and the rule of tyrants. With 
all this man has ever gone blindly on in his 
regular routine with the chains of slavery 
clanking at his heels, and by his own per- 
tinacity has sown the seeds of the perni- 
cious practices whose evil influence the 
awakened mind is working to eradicate. 
Thus will be established man’s complete 
enfranchisement, for he will never be freed 
from his primal condition until he draws 
the fetters from the hands of his captive 
by acknowledging and maintaining the 
rights of woman as equal with his own. 

Woman was created a helpmeet for man, 
and not a slave. Thenis not man wilfully 
acting in defiance of the Divine intention 
by holding woman in subjection? If God 
formed woman, as the Bible distinctly 
states, for a helpmeet to man, she must 
necessarily be his equal. For it is impos- 
sible for an inferior to help or assist a su- 
perior. Therefore woman, created as a 
helpmeet or companion for man, must be 
the same with him, the two together con- 
stituting equal halves of a complete whole. 

The same law of attraction governs all 
nature. In human beings it is the mind 
that attracts, not the body in which it is 
encased. Then woman's attraction over 
man can be readily attributed to the power 
of the mind. Here is a living illustration 
of the trite yet truthful saying that ‘‘Like 
attracts like,’ which is not interpreted that 
inferiors attract superiors, but that forces 
of equal power only assimilate and unite. 
The human mind is one and the same, 
whether it animates the male or female 
form; ‘tis an emanation from God, and 
not merely so many ounces of brain mat- 
ter, as Dr. Hammond would assert. Man 
has not the right to determine the distine- 
tion or spheres of the sexes, for the human 
cannot control the spiritual. Women, as 
God’s creatures, are answerable to Him 
and Him alone, and not to man. 

Thus man, ignoring what God has given 
him to render equal assistance with him- 
self in all his undertakings, pushes on in 
his blind career, never pausing to question 
if woman were put here for aught than to 
administer to his own comfort. Until he 
has brought himself to see and know that 
all that partake equally of the Divine, 
must and will have equal rights, he cannot 
receive that help which woman, created 
and endowed by God to bestow, is willing 
to give. When he awakens to such an un- 


derstanding, and will accept woman as an 
equal, then will he have effected his own 
emancipation, and obtained, by the sacri- 
fice of egotistical notions concerning his 
own superiority, the personal enfranchise- 
ment of the race. LizzZiz C. SANGER. 
South Boston, Mass. 
jolt one ad 
A SPIRITED IRISH WOMAN. 





‘The chief witness was Francis’s wife, a 
buxom, middle-aged Irish woman. Fran- 
cis is a German. ‘In the middle of the 
night,” she said, ‘“‘when I was in a dhrame 
I seemed to hear a great noise. But I 
didn’t mind it, for I thought it was me 
husband movin’ his feet. A little while 
afther that one of my five little childer 
started up in bed, and I awakened. 
‘Phwat’s that? says I. ‘Nothin’, mom- 
mie,’ says she, but she was trimblin’ loike 
a leaf and seemed afraid to talk. So I 
knew something was up, and it wasn’t 
pleasant, | assure you. I looked over at 
my husband. He was sound asleep. His 
feet were perfectly still, and I knew that 
they had not made the noise. My little 
girrul was still sitting up and trimblin’, 
and starin® hard at somethin’ in the dark. 
I followed the coorse of her eyes, and 
heaven bethune us an’ evil, what d’you 
think I saw?” 

**What?” asked Assistant District Attor- 
ney Kinsey, with evident interest. 

‘That big man in the dock just creeping 
under my bed. Did I holler? Oh no, I 
quietly took hold o’ the blanket, never say- 
in’ «a word and my husband still snorin,’ 
and I waited, scarcely brathin,’ till the 
man got near enough to me, when I 
whipped the blanket over his head and 
held him there as noice as you plaze. Ah, 
ha! my b’y, says I, I have you nowin a 
net. Wid that he set up sich a squirmin’ 
and strugglin’ I thought he would escape 
me. He's a good six feet, as you can see, 
and broad accordin’, an’ he was loike a 
whale in a herring net. But I held him in 
the blanket with his head to the flure till 
my husband, wakened by the noise and 
the schramin’ of my childer, jumped out 
of bed to help me. I gave my husband 
the blanket thin, and snatchin’ up my 
youngest baby, eight months old, I ran to 
the windy and cried for help. The man 
and my husband had it together. The 
man managed to get his head out o’ the 
blanket, and bolted for the dure and my 
husband afther him. ‘The thief slipped on 
the second or third step and tumbled all 
the way to the bottom. I saw an officer 
on the street. I called out to him, and he 
came in and arrested the thief. A lot of 
my buttons and spools o° thread and other 
little things were found in the man’s pock- 
ets, and a pair 0’ my husband's pantaloons 
were found at his feet. That’s all, but I 
don't want to do any more robber catchin’ 
while I live, I assure you.” 

Mrs. Francis’s story was corroborated 
by her husband and a police officer. 
pions 
LIVELY EVENING ON STATEN ISLAND. 


There was unusual activity on Staten 
Island on the evening of the 10th inst. It 
was the time for the annual school meet- 
ings, and the whole island seemed awake. 
The people turned out from every nook and 
corner, so that the scenes in the school- 
houses where the voting was done were 
alarmingly lively —for Staten Island. 
Everybody who ought to have voted did 
so; anda good many who ought not to, 
attempted to. But the politicians—and 
the woods of Staten Island are full of 
them—were expecting some sort of dem- 
onstration from the women—for women 
are permitted to vote in that place. Con- 
trary to expectations, however, the women 
failed to appear, but the elections went 
along just as though nothing serious had 
happened. It requires all the presence of 
mind which the tellers possessed to attend 
to the men, without the women, and if the 
latter had appeared there would have been 
trouble on Staten Island. But they did 
not appear, and the school meetings and 
elections, like the funeral mentioned by 
Artemus Ward, passed off pleasantly, 
nothing occurring to mar the harmony of 
the occasion.—N. Y. Tribune. 

—- ee ——-— 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottleof Mrs. WinsLow’s SooTHING SyrvuP 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rhoea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SykuP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
out the world. Price 24 cents a bettie ly-7 





A teacher’s position, by a lady of succesful ex- 
erience in all grades. Address ‘*T,” Office of THe 
V OMAN’S JOURNAL. 





ANTED—Agents for our popuiar work, 
**Daughters of America,”’ 70 pages, illus- 





trated, only $1 75; splendid _snecess: ladies as well as 
gentlemen succeed. B. B. RUSSELL, Boston, 37—2t 
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“WISE MEN say nothing in dangerous times,” 
Wise tnen use nothing in dangerous diseases but 
the best and most approved remedies. Thus Kid- 
ney-Wort is employed universally in cases of dis- 
eased liver, kidney and bowels. It will cost you 
but a trifle to try it, and the result wil! be most 
delightful. 


CONGESTION 1n the cavities of the human heart 
generally proves fatal. It is necessary to re- 
strain the action of the heart, when any disease 
of its valves manifests itself. All the combined 
rescarch and wisdom of man since Adam’s day 
have never evolved but one certain cure for heart 
affections. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator is the 
remedy, and the only one. $1. At druggists. 





HOOD's 


SARSAPARILLA 


Has “decided” claims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense good it 
has done to those who have been cured of 


diseases from which they have suffered in- 
tensely for years, as verified by the publish- 
ed testimonials, every one of which is a pos- 
itive fact. 


CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879. 
Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The 6th day of last June I was taken sick 
with a swe ling on my right foot,and with an 
awful pain. 1€ swelling went all over me. 
My face was swelled so that 1 could with dif- 
— see out of | eyes, and 1 broke out 
over the whole surface of my body; my right 
foot up to my knee was one raw, itching 
mass, and my ankle and foot solame and 
sore I could not step on it, and it would run 
so as to wet a bandage through in an hour. 
In this condition Mr. W. F. Hood (of the tirm 
of A. R. Hood & Son, druggists, of this town), 
handed me a bottle of HOob’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA, and told me to take it. 1 did so. and by 
the time I had taken one bottle I found that 
it was doing me good. I have since taken 
five bottles more. After I had taken three 
bottles my soreness began to leave me, and 
Ihave been growing better every day, so 
that to-day Iecan walk without going lame, 
I have no soreness in my ankle and it has 
healed all up, and does not run at all. lowe 
my recovery to your Sarsaparilla. I write 
this to let you know that I think it deserves 
the confidence of the public, especially those 

who are troubled with humors. 
Yours most truly. 

JOSIAH PITKIN. 
P.8. Every person that saw me said that 
T never would get over my lameness without 
having a running sore on my ankle; but 

thank God I have. d.¥. 


Noother Sarsapar ila has sucha sharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa- 
ration tones and strengthens the digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. 

Price one dollar, or six bottles for five dol- 
jars. Prepared only by C. 1. LOObD & CO,. 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


KIDNEY-WORT: 
HAS BEEN PROVED 


thousands and tens of thousands allo 
the country to be the SUREST CURE 
ever discovered for all 


KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Doesalame back or disordered urine indi 
cate tuat you are avictin? THEN DO NO 
IMCSI TAT; use Kiduecy-Wort atonce, (eve 
druggist will recommend it) and it w 
epecdily overcomo the dé and restore 
healthy action. 
Iacoat2zcuce corr of Urine, bric 
ustcrropy deposits, and dull dragging p: 
ilspeoduy yield to its curative power. 
PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUGGISTsS. 


WHAT THE MEDICAL PRESS SAY 


Of the Free Hospital for Woman and Infants 
supported by the Murdock Liquid Food 
Company, Boston, 

(From the New England Medical Monthly, July 15,1883.) 


“A hospital containing over seventy beds has recently 
been started in Boston by the Murdock Liquid Food Co. 
This is a noble charity, and one that reflects great credit 
upon its projectors. If the success of this institution is 
as great as the food they make is valuable, we predict 
for ita magnificent success. It is certainly one of the 
most valuable dietetic preporatiens in the world. We 
speak from a long and extended experience in our 
practice and in our own family. If it could only be 
made to taste a little better, it would be perfect.” 


(From the London Health, July 27, 1883.) 


HOUSEHOLD? NECESSITIES. ‘*Murdock’s Liquid 
Food’ may be specially mentioned. This extract has 
attained a high reputation in America, and from a 
knowledge of its use in the wasting diseases, especially 
of children, we are prepared to say that it has hardly an 
equal in respect of its speedy digestion and strength. 
In general debility this food is of high value, and those 
who have cases of wasting disease under their care 
should give this food a trial.” 

[From our Hospital Reports,} 

“Miss K. has for many years been suffering badly from 
chronic loss of voice, and growing worse yearly, caused 
by scrofula sores, general debility, nervous prostration 
and severe nervous affection of the heart, and was so 
reduced last May that her life was despaired of, and her 
physician could give no reliet, thinking she must leave 
us as her father and mother had several years ago, as 
she inherited their diseases, With six weeks’ treat- 
ment she was able to return home feeling confident that 
she would recover her health by continuing the use of 
Liquid Food.” : ¥ 

Ladies, read the following letter trom a leading physi- 
cian in Boston (to whom we can refer) in relation to his 
own wife, who has always been a great sufferer, being 
unable to retain her food or nourish her children: 

BosTon, Aug. 12, 1882, 

Gents—I am pleased o inform you that I found, afier 
trying all other preparations for years with no avail, 
that my wife was able to retain your Liquid Food and 
also able to partake of common food, and to enjoy her- 
self in walking, riding and visiting as often as she de- 
sired, all of which she was unable to do with our first 
two children, and we were obliged to bring them up by 
hand. 

With our third child she was relieved of all these 
troubles, and has nourished it with no tronble or sick- 
ness to herself or child by taking your Liquid Food, 
which she will continue doing until the child is a year 
ol 
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It is with pleasure that I advise you of what great 
benefit your Liquid Food can be to ladies that cannot 
retain their f or nourish their babes. as the liability 
from cholera infantum is 200 to 300 per cent. greater 
when babes are brought up by hand, 


MEASLES AND FEVERS, 


We can have no better authority for the 
cause of the great moony from Measles 
and Fevers than Professor KR. Demme, in his 
essay on the changes of the blood in the different stages 
of Measles. 

[From the Boston Medical Journal, Aug.1.J 

“Professor R. Dewme has made some vbservations 
on the increase and decrease of the red corpuscles of 
the blood In twenty cases of measies, and the relation 
between tne red and white corpuscles. He found that 
occasionally in the beginning of the fever stage there 
was a slight increase of the red corpuscles, while on the 
development of the eruption there was a decrease which 

‘or twelve or forty-eight hours after the fever, 
so that the red corpuscles sank to half the normal num- 
ber. Afier eight or ten days the number gradually in- 
creased with frequent variations. The spectroscope 
showed in the beg ed an increase, and after the ap- 

arance of the eruptiona decrease of the hemoglo- 
ine. The decrease of the red blood corpuscles occur- 
red also in a case of measles where there was an intense 
efflorescence, but no fever. An absolute increase of 
the white blood corpuscles was found in the course of 
the disease during the fever stage, and usually before 
its decline.” 

Murdock’s Liquid Food will make blood faster than 
all foods or preparations known, 

Its value consists in supplying the system with red 
corpuscles, which are the life of the blood, and it is the 
only food or preparation that will do it, confirmed by 
the fact that itis the only raw food known, and when 
used in fevers prevents the patient from having a re- 
lapse, which many have, and in many cases the patients 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 





Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
Office Lours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesday 


and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 





319 Columbus Avenue, - 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office ut Residence, 


Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M.,2to4 P. M. 





Making a specialt 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgic and Kidney Troubles, an f 
not too large a growth. 
ELABTIC BANDS, Richards’ HOSE and 
SUPPORTERS, URINALS, SYRINGES, &e., can be 
obtained at her office as usual. The Dr. re-opened her 
HYGIENIC RETREAT, June 1, for the sick and 
weary. 
miles from Boston. 
ence and successful practice she fee 
only to BENEFIT and cURE, but to teach pat 
TO CARE FOR THEMSELVES. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 


ELECTRICIAN, 
of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 


d Tumors i 
LADIES’ SUPPORTERS 
aT 


This is located at Souru Wiymourn, fifteen 
After Fifteen — of experi- 
8 —— not 

ents HOW 

The Dr. has no OnE 
REMEDY for all, but treats every one as in ber judg- 
ment their case demands. For particulars call or send 


for circulars. 


OFFICE: 
48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 


FOR WOMEN. 
No. 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 


The regular Winter Session (Twenty-first Year) 
will commence October 2, 1883, and continue 
twenty-four weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studies unsur 
passed by any other school. In addition, the large 
daily clinics at the OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL and 
the WARD’S ISLAND HOMCEOPATIIIC HOs- 
PITAL (weekly) are open for all students. 

For further particulars and circular, address 


MRS. J.G. BRINKMAN, M. D., Secretary, 


219 West 23d St, New York City. 
27—6teow 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges. 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a prelimiuary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
a announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, . 





Boston, Mase. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. ‘This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For ap- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mase. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully «ual to eon- 
tiguous colleges. 

of. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address }’rof. 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Dean. 


Winter Session opens Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend the clinics of the New York In- 
firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Demilt Dispensary, and other special clinics. 

For catalogues and information address Dr. Mercy 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mt. Carroll [TUL] Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852. 
Completely furnished fur Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Kasay 
of access. Kxpenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions: “The Oread” (Stu 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday,Oct 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical instruc- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demwnstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except fur expense of 
material and ms to all matriculates of year. 
For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 
No. College Ave. and 2ist Street, Phils. 
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Are you out’ Ifso, send a postal 
to us, and we will forward FREE our 
sample book, showing a great varie- 
ty of Foreign and American papers 
at prices ranging from 15 cts. to $1 
BY THE per pound. Paper can be sent by 
mail at 16 cts. per pound, while a 
POUND —— weighing ten pounds cculd 

' e sent anywhere in N. E. probably 


or 25 to 50 cents, Wholesale and retail. 





are left feeble for life, or death follows. 


WARD & GAY, 184 Devonshire §t., Boston. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE MEETING IN BOSTON. 





The Meionaon was well filled with ladies 
Friday afternoon, Sept. 21. They had as- 
sembled, in the words of the call, ‘*to con- 
sider the dangers which threaten our pub- 
lic schools and the deficiencies of their 
present organization, and to suggest rem- 
edies and means for applying them.” Rey. 
D. H. Taylor presided. After prayer by 
Rev. V. A. Cooper, the chairman spoke 
briefly, eulogizing the efficacy of women’s 
work in carrying out reform measures in 
the past, and alluding to the change of sen- 
timent which has taken place in recent 
years respecting the particular acts which 
women may safely do without being criti- 
cised as unwomanly or immodest. 

Rey. Ada C. Bowles, of Abington, dwelt 
on the unfavorable influence upon society 
in cities, of the liquor shops, advocating, 
as the only efficacious remedy, compulsory 
education, aided by the introduction of 
text books showing the deleterious effects 
of alcohol, tobacco, ete. In Vermont, New 
Hampshire and Michigan such education 
was mandatory; in Minnesota and Con- 
necticut only permissive. Earnest atten- 
tion was called to the deadly effects of the 
proximity of liquor shops to public schools. 
Woman’s ballot was the means to accom- 
plish the desired result. ‘The liquor inter- 
est everywhere is opposed to giving the 
ballot to women. Women, however, al- 
ready have the right to a partial use of the 
ballot, and it was in their power to make 
their influence felt in the choice of mem- 
bers of the school board. 

A letter was read from Rey. E. A. Hor- 
ton, expressing sympathy with the move- 
ment. 

Dr. Mary Safford was amazed at the feel- 
ing of security which seemed to exist when 
grog shops were permitted to approach 
within 400 feet of a schoolhouse. ‘There 
ought to be more moral instruction in the 
schools. Doubtless many good and noble 
teachers already made a practice of drop- 
ping words of good counsel, but many 
neglected to do so. 

Mrs. E. L. McLaughlin felt that the 
time had come for practical work. The 
use of the ballot-box in securing wise and 
high-minded school officials was urged. 
The hope of the State to-day lies in the 
children. If the truth regarding the evil 
effects of alcohol could be got into the 
schools, much good would be done; but in 
order to do this a sympathetie school board 
must be secured. In this latter work wom- 
en could now be of great weight through 
their ballots. 

Miss E. 8. Tobey said that she wished to 
testify by her presence, at least, her deep 
sympathy with the movement and her 
strong faith in the efficacy of the ballot in 
woman’s hands. 

Rey. Mr. Cooper eulogized the elevating 
power of woman, and commended her use 
of the ballot so far as it had been given to 
her. Possibly hereditary influences had 
much to do with the present generation’s 
tendency for strong drink. 

Mrs. A. J. Gordon briefly stated to the 
assembled ladies how to have their names 
placed upon the voting lists, and gave the 
gentlemen at the assessors’ office a good 
word for their courtesy. 

At this point, the chairman having re- 
marked that a motion to adjourn would be 
in order, a lady arose in the hall and asked 
if it would be proper, before the meeting 
dissolved, for another need of our public 
schools to be pointed out. The chairman 
replied cordially in the affirmative, and, in 
response to his invitation and the plaudits 
of the ladies, Mrs. A. M. Diaz said that a 
great deal of immorality comes from lack 
of physiological and hygienic instruction 
in the schools. Men physicians should be 
sent into the boys’ schools, and women 
physicians into the girls’ schools, to give 
the pupils the knowledge which they need. 
A part of the responsibility for young 
men’s drinking lay in the neglect of their 
mothers to give them proper training when 
young. Mothers should know how to bring 
up their children, but they cannot know 
how, unless, as Herbert Spencer has said, 
boys and girls are taught the fact that they 
are to be fathers and mothers in time to 
come. We hear a great deal said about 
the great duty of woman being to bring up 

children, but girls are left in utter ignor- 
ance on this topic. ‘This can be overcome 
by proper instruction and by the use of 
excellent books which are available. In 
early times physical strength was most ad- 
mired and cultivated, Later, the intellect 
received attention. Now we must go still 
further and train the heart; but our edu- 
eators do not seem to think of that at all. 
The character can be reached through the 
imagination, rather than through the in- 
tellect. In conclusion, Mrs. Diaz moved 
the appointment of a committee to recom- 
mend to the school committee that men 
physicians and women physicians be sent 
into the schools, to furnish such instruc- 
tion regarding physiology and hygiene as 
is needful to prevent immorality. The 
chairman appointed as that committee, 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz, Mrs. A. J. Gordon and 
Dr. Mary Safford. Valuable practical sug- 





gestions were made by Mrs. H. M. T. Wol- 
cott, Mrs. E. D. Cheney, and others. 


oe 
WOMEN AT WORK IN LOWELL. 


LOWELL, MAss., SEPT. 24, 1883, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

There are many noble women in Lowell, 
though there be few who have yet come 
forward to purify our ward-rooms by the 
exercise of their right of suffrage on school 
questions. Just now there is an important 
work being done by the Lowell Women’s 
Christian ‘Temperance Union, and the 
ladies who take the responsibility of the 
movement are specially deserving of praise 
because, though they have long exerted 
their influence in every good work, it is 
but recently that they have been able to 
lift what is, to them, a great cross, and to 
assume the conduct and control of public 
meetings. 

A report of such a meeting is sent here- 
with, and it is scarcely necessary to say 
that the ladies whose names are mentioned 
stand very high in our community. The 
Lowell Times says: 

The ladies connected with the Lowell 
Christian ‘Temperance Union had a crowd- 
ed meeting in the gospel tent Saturday 
evening, w which created much interest. 
Brief addresses were made by Mrs. W. HL. 
Ward, Mrs. D. Hall Rice, Mrs. L. Sturte- 
vant, "Mrs. O. E. Mallory, Mrs. Brown, 
Mrs. Foss and Mrs. Chase. ‘Their remarks 
were characterized by modesty, refinement 
of thought and expression, and by an 
earnestness that impressed all listeners 
with the importance of the good work in 
which they are engaged. ‘hese ladies de- 
serve highest commendation for the lead- 
ing part they are taking to elevate that 
class of our citizens w ho are degraded by 
rum, inspiring them to sobriety, industry 
and consequent happiness. 

The writer is an intense believer in the 
power of women. yet he is inclined to the 
belief that the greatest good to be accom- 
plished by such meetings is to be found in 
the toning up of the sentiment of the 
women themselves rather than in directly 
influencing those who drink. When the 
ladies of the community will learn to treat 
those of the other sex who are intemper- 
ate, or who otherwise offend against moral 
laws, with a tithe of the severity shown by 
the “lords of creation” towards offenders 
of the gentler sex, then a long step towards 
the millennium will be taken. 

OBSERVER. 
+o — 


HENRY JAMES ON ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


The fascinating portrait in the August 
Century, of the bright-eyed Provengal gen- 
ius, Alphonse Daudet, quickened my inter- 
est to read Henry James’ sketch of him. 
Henry James is pre-eminently critical and 
analytical, as Grosvenor is wsthetie and 
poetic. 

I had anticipated great pleasure in read- 
ing James’ comments upon that rare and 
exquisite writer who unites English purity 
and seriousness with French daintiness of 
finish. But Mr. James disappointed me 
for the first time, in this, his especial field 
of literature. He seems repeatedly to miss 
the key-note to Daudet’s utterances. James 
finds fault with Daudet for one of the 
things that make every true woman love 
his very name upon the title-page :—the 
manner in which he draws the character 
of Sidonie. 

‘*His danger,” says James, “‘has always 
been a perceptible tendency to the facti- 
tious. ...In ‘Fromont Jeune,’ for in- 
stance, it seems to me difficult to care 
much for the horrid little heroine herself, 
carefully as she has been studied. She 
has been studied, but she has not been 
caught, for she is not interesting.” 

I think Sidonie as a study is inter- 
esting; but she is not attractive. Itis not 
only difficult but impossible to ‘‘care 
much” for her. That is the most exqui- 
site part of the portraiture. This girl, who 
has so much chic, so much fascination of a 
low order that she turns every male head 
that looks upon her, who bewitches the 
husband of the pure, refined, and lovely 
Claire and the lover of the noble Desirée, 
is drawn with clear accuracy, yet so coldly 
that, as James says, there is nothing in 
her for the imagination to take hold of. 
It is wonderful that a young man and a 
young Frenchman, possessing Daudet’s 
rich pencil, could draw such a model so 
dryly, sounsympathetically. Daudet flings 
no illusion around the country summer 
house that shelters Sidonie’s lawless 
dreams, but what tender romance he sheds 
over poor Desirée’s daily toil at her stuffed 
birds and butterflies! ‘‘Even her fingers 
shared the radiance of her dream, and the 
little bird whose wings she was spreading, 
looked as if he had just arrived from a 
land of tropical fruits and flowers.” Or: 
‘No one noticed the violent trembling of 
the little bird in her fingers, whose wings 
drooped and head fell on one side, like a 
creature wounded to death.”’ In this indi- 
rect fashion Daudet conveys skilfully the 
image of a highly magnetic woman: one 
charged with fine vitality. 

In speaking of L’Evangeliste, Mr. James 
seems to me again “‘off the key.” He calls 
it the saddest story conceivable; ‘‘but it is 








lighted Gute ' the author's irre- 
pressibly humorous view of the condi- 
tions.” I thought I knew L’Evangeliste 
pretty well, but that observation bewil- 
dered me. I looked all through it again to 
find these specimens of irrepressible hu- 
mor. There are lightning-like glimpses 
into things far and deep and near. I have 
known hysterical people who were affected 
to laughter by the flashes of lightning. I 
find very little humor in the book, and 
very few things that could be “lighted” by 
humor. That would be “vinegar upon 
nitre,” on most of these profoundly sor- 
rowful pages. 

I wondered at Henry James’ keen pen 
even repeating the superficial comment 
that Daudet imitates Dickens. I see noth- 
ing which they hold in common excepting 
a humane feeling for the unfortunate. 
Dickens’ sentiment is often tawdry and 
displayed; Daudet’s is delicate and reti- 
cent. Dickens is intolerably diffuse, and 
Daudet is almost too concise. Dickens 
cultivates imagination and feeling at the 
expense of art. In Daudet, art controls 
imagination and feeling almost too stern- 
ly. 

Yet stronger than art, than feeling, than 
imagination, in Daudet, appears a certain 
poetic, moral earnestness. James says he 
has not any natural understanding of the 
religious passion. I think Daudet has a 
very great natural understanding of relig- 
ion, but that he has never met any out- 
ward manifestation of it which answered 
tohis high conception of what it ought 
to be. ‘The unsatisfied desire for a true 
religion seems to me to have lent bitterness 
to Daudet’s hideous pictures of false relig- 
ionists in L’Evangeliste. How feelingly 
he paints the noble Protestant pastor Aus- 
sandon; whether preaching to his peasants 
on the mountain, or rebuking the arrogant 
fanatic at the Lord’s Supper! 

In many a delicate passage, Alphonse 
Daudet appears to hold the religious atti- 
tude of an old Athenian, ‘They feel after 
Him, if haply they might find Him.” Some 
who do not see, yet believe, as the plant 
under ground reaches upward to the sun. 

MARY STACY WITHINGTON. 

Washington, D. C. 

or 


MORE: WORK IN IOWA. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Secor, Iowa, is a village in a valley on a 
river bank. There isa bridge across the 
river, and a flouring mill which induces 
farmers to come here. A new railroad 
that makes direct connection with Chicago 
has lately been built. This town needs a 
store of general merchandise and rent 
would be given. Mr. Park, a large owner 
of real estate, gave me the use of his car- 
riage to appoint a suffrage meeting seven 
miles away. 

Steamboat Rock is a picturesque place. 
I was obliged to go on a freight train 
which stopped half a mile away and let 
the passengers off. ‘I regret to leave you 
here,” said the kindly-disposed conductor. 
“T regret to be left,” I replied. ‘But the 
grade is so steep that the train must be 
running when it passes the station.” 

Moral :—next time go on the passenger 
train. 

Hot and tired I walked into town. Some 
friends were found, and a most cordial 
meeting was held in the Universalist 
Church. This is a town where people 
have time to think as well as ‘*buy, sell 
and get gain.” <A large rock in the river 
gave the town its peculiar name. 

At Union, the most conspicuous things 
to a stranger are windmills. Two town 
pumps are run by these on the main street, 
a short distance apart. One is of iron, a 
home invention. 

‘*Nobody ever lectured here on woman 
suffrage” greeted me several times. I found 
many persons who acquiesce in the prin- 
ciple, but few who understand the impor- 
tance of woman suffrage. There are busi- 
ness women in Union, and when the spirit 
moves them they will revolutionize public 
opinion. The meeting was held in the 
Congregational Church. 

New Providence is a village which its 
people are determined shall grow. There 
is a Friends’ Academy here, and I had the 
use of the Friends’ meeting-house. The 
audience was small, showing that little 
thought has been given to woman suffrage. 
The Friends here are greatly interested in 
good government, but do not realize what 
a sure means of securing good government 
is woman suffrage. ‘The votes of their in- 
telligent women would be a surer help to 
secure the reforms which Quakers love 
than much persuasion of men at large. 

MARIANA T. FOLSOM. 

Marshalitown, Ia., Sept. 25, 1883. 














MRS. WARNER, 
PRINCIPAL 


EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


big" after October 1, give 7 instruction during 
the day at residence of pupils if desired. Mrs. 
Warner's long public experience, in addition to cul- 
ture under the great masters, would seem to -render 
her the eminently practical instructor she claims to be. 





"LITERARY NOTICES. 
By W. D. 





A Woman's Reason. Howells. 


Osgood & Co., Boston. Price $1 50. 


**A Woman's Unreason” would be a bet- 
ter title. Mr. Howells has given us his 
favorite heroine again in another guise— 
the same beautiful, silly, inconsistent, ir- 
rational creature, with many amiable qual- 
ities, genuine though unpractical rectitude, 
and a capacity for acting heroically in 
great things, coupled with an inability to 
act sensibly in small ones. She is not an 
uncommon type of woman, but only one 
type out of many, and one which soon 
grows wearisome. Mr Howells reminds us 
a little of the bewite hed painter in ‘‘Left- 
handed Elsa,” whose pictures, able and 
varied in other respects, were doomed al- 
ways to have the same woman for their 
central figure. 

The delineation of Helen Harkness is 
shrewd and by no means ill-natured, but it 
is not thoroughly accurate. This was al- 
most a necessity of the situation. Whena 
woman undertakes to analyze the niceties 
of «a young man’s moods and emotions in 
experiences peculiarly masculine, she 
makes mistakes. When a man attempts a 
minute analysis of a girl’s thoughts and 
feelings in difficulties and experiences pe- 
culiarly feminine, he makes mistakes in 
like manner. Mr. Howells’s failure in this 
respect is not greater than that of most 
women novelists when they seek to dissect 
and analyze men. We may except, per- 
haps, a few eminent geniuses on both 
sides: but in general a clever outline 
sketch, immediately recognizable in its 
main features, seems to be the best that 
either sex can do toward portraying the 
other. 

‘A Woman's Reason” displays the same 
qualities which have rendered the author's 
former stories so popular, with the same 
defects which have made a few people dis- 
like them extremely, ‘Taken as a whole, it 
is not equal in power to **A Modern In- 
stance,” but is more agreeable. It points 
a sound moral, and points it with telling 
effect. 

‘* ‘Ef he can have girls without any de- 
pendence but themselves taught how to do 
something for their own livin’, says 
Kimball of Mr. Everton's Institute of In- 
dustrial Arts for Young Ladies, ** ‘I guess 
it’s about equal to turnin’ the house into a 
church.*” If **A Woman’s Reason” leads 
rich parents to teach their daughters some- 
thing useful by which they can earn a liv- 
ing in case of need, it will do more good 
than a volume of sermons. A. 8. B. 


FASHION IN CARPETS AND RwuoGs.—As one 
looks upon the marvellous work of the loom, 
and the beautiful fabrics which textile art and 
skill produce therefrom, it at once becomes evi- 
dent that fashion has much to do therewith, and 
in this direction, as in thousands of others, her 
behests have been carried out. Fashion shows 
her caprice in nearly all that is done, and in the 
direction of carpets, as an illustration, it is very 
evident that the designer has been hard at work 
to meet the requirements imposed upon him, as 
many of the novelties of the present season show 
such accurate perfection in coloring and harmo- 
nious blendings of colors as to show at a glance 
the highest development of skill. The vast ware- 
rooms of John H. Pray, Sons & Co. show this 
most completely in the immense assortment and 
variety of carpets and rugs which they have 
secured from all parts of the world. The Wiltons 
in all their regal richness, the Persian in its 
antique beauty, the W oodstock squares in choice 
Morris patterns, rugs from Daghestan, Bokhara 
and other places of note, these, with others that 
space alone forbids a mention of, suggest in an 
imperfect manner some of the styles and beauty 
to be obtained in the almost endless patterns in 
carpets, rugs, ctc., which this house place before 
their patrons for autumn and winter service in 
their homes. A real pleasure can be experienced 
in looking over and selecting from the immense 
stock this firm have in store, and no matter what 
the need, or length of purse, the individual taste 
can be met and cared tor to the perfect satisfac- 
tion of the person interested. 











“SPECIAL NOTICES. 


An Experienced Dressmaker would inform 
the ladies of Boston and vicinity that she would like 
a few engagements to go out by the day. Cuts and 
fits by the latest improved system, and also teaches 
this wonderful art of cutting without refitting. Terms 
very reasonable. Address “E, H.” Office Woman's 
Journal, Boston, Mass, 








The Evening School of Elocution, 5 Park 
Street, Boston, re-opened, as usual, the first Monday 
in Se ptembe r, offering to persons in business all the 
advantages of the day schools in this branch of study. 
Both class and private instruction; two courses with 
diplomas for cach; a specialty made of gesture; stage 





business for those who wish. Day instruction (which 
is entirely private) will not commence until October. 


PINE CLIFF COTTAGE. 





HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Autumn Term will commence Oct. le* and continuc 


twelve weeks. For information and ei ars, address 


2. L. W. WILLSON, Dedham, Mase. 


MISS FREDERICA DABNEY, 
17 Boylston Place, 
Will receive pupils in Modern and Ancient Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, Literature, History, ete., ete. 
Also, will prepare girls for admission to any cullege. 
Terms moderate. 





Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 
md (seventeenth) school-year begins September 





Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


FANNY L. ROGERS, Reader. 


Address; Care Burgess & Son, 11 West St., Boston. 
References ; Mrs. Anua Baright Curry, School of El- 
ocution anal Expression; Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; 
Hon. John W. Dickenson; 8.8. Curry, Ph. D., Bos- 
ton University; Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

‘Terms of Instruction: one hour, $1; half hour, 50 
cents. 





West Newton English and Classical School 


The ninetieth term of this Family and Boarding 
School for Boys and Girls will begin Wednesday, 
Sept. 19,1883. For information and catalogue, address 
NATH’L T. ALLEN, 

West Nev to :, Mass. 
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BOARD dead AND | SGHOOL 

For Girls and 

mowAEP COL Grate INSTITUTE, 
West Betdavwoter. Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruc- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, ery the principal. 

LEN MAGILL, Ph. D., 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 





| and keep the basque in its proper 


$$  _ 


For Choral Societies 


Musical Associations in search of music to practise: 
will do well to examine the following, by eminent corp 
posers, and not tuo difficult: 


Light of the Worl 


beautiful Oratorio. 


$2). Sulliv: ans 
= and very 


Noel ($1). St. Saens’ Christmas Oratorio. 
Prodigal Son (75 cents). Cantata or Oy. 


atorio by Sullivan. 


Flight into Egypt {\¢32i.o°"" 
Blind King (30 cents). 


Short but impres. 
sive cantata by J.C. D. Parker, 


Ruth and Boaz (65 cents). Charming 


Pastoral Cantata, by 
Andrews. 


Redemption Hymn $705. Pinc? 
The D eluge Sia. by ai. —™ Ce. 
Christmas (80 cents). Cantata by Gutter. 
Damnation of Faust 


son. 
Opera by Berlioz. 


The Conspirators 


by Schubert. 
Forty-sixth Psalm {2.03 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


INING SCHOOL 


FOR 


KINDERGARTNERS, 


LAPORTE, IND. 


(30 cents). By 


($1). Strong 
and brilliany 


($125). Just pub. 
lished. Easy Opera 








t Kin. 


been 


‘Mr. and Mrs. Haiimann’s Training Schoo! f 
dergartners,” formerly at Detroit, Mich., 
transferred to LaPorte, Ind. 


The Class for 1883-1884 will be organized on Monday 
October 8, 1883, aud instruction will be continued up 
til May 16, 1854. 

There will be courses of lectures and lessons on 
Physiology, T’syechology, Vedagogics, Kindergarten 
Principles and Practice, and Geometry ; di tily drill in 
the preparation of “Schools of Work.’ and ample 
opportunity for observation in a model Kindergarten, 
and in the city primary schools, which will be con. 
ducted on Froebel’s principles. 

Applicants will please address 

(Mrs.) EUDORA HAILMANN, 
LAPonte, dead 





Reclining Cot Chair 





Adjustable ! Comfortable ! 
Just the thing for the Lawn and Seaside. 
PRICE $2.00. 


ECONOMY FOLDING TABLE, 





Light and Convenient. 
PRICE $8.00. 


CARROLL W: CLARK, 


27 Franklin Street, Boston. 


LADIES, 


USE NONPAREIL BANDS in place of whalebone 
in your dresses. Do not break off or push through, 
position. SENT 


BY MAIL AT FIFTY CENTS PER DOZEN, Aleo 


; use new ‘Train Extender in your dress trains. 





Wholesale and Retail! at No. 9 Hamilton Place » Op- 
posite Park Street Church, first floor. 


MISSES. T. A. & A. M. DAY, AY, Manufacturers. 


DRESS | A. T. FOCC,, 


5 Hamilton Place 
REFORM 
SHORT-HAND 


—AT THE— 


BOSTON COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


Cor, Washington and Boylston Sts. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflce, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacie® 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 

Pocket KNIVES, 


SCISSORS ERASERS, etc., 


Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cut- 
lers, +y SMITH BROTHERS’ "Cutlery Store, 34° 
Washington Street. 


Boston, Mass. 











C. -* "SIMONDS & CC. PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD *T-. 
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